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Insurance Loss Due 
To Midwest Floods 
Is Relatively Small 


Flood Coverage Not Written by 
Fire Insurers on Buildings, Con- 
tents, Except in Few Cases 


INCLUDED IN “ALL RISKS” 


Automobile and Inland Marine 


Losses, Plus Fire Damage, May 
Total Several Million Dollars 


While fire, marine and casualty insur- 
ance companies may be called upon to 
pay claims amounting to at least sev- 
eral million dollars as a consequence of 
the flood catastrophe in Kansas and 
Missouri, the total sum will -be very 
small in comparison to all the damage 
caused by flood, fire and other hazards. 
It has been estimated that dollar losses 
resulting from the floodtide sweeping 
through Kansas and now hitting Mis- 
souri may reach $1,000,000,000. But no 
accurate estimate can come until much 
later when salvage operations are well 
under way. 


Little Flood Insurance Written 


Insurance companies generally do not 
write flood insurance on fixed property, 
such as buildings and contents. How- 
ever, such insurance is included under 
automobile, inland marine and such “all 
risk” forms as may be written, and also 


under a few fire policies, particularly 
those of chain stores, where the risk is 
spread over a large number of units, in- 
cluding those not obviously subject to 
flood damage. 

Insurers will not write flood coverage 
as a general proposition because they 
cannot get a good spread of risk. Prop- 
erty owners who know they are not 
likely to suffer flood damage will not 
purchase this insurance; those who live 
on or near banks of rivers which have 
flood histories would like the coverage. 
But to make such protection available 
only to those in constant danger of suf- 
fering losses would bring premium rates 
so high that few would buy. 


The National Board of Fire Under-— 


writers is not as yet setting up any su- 
pervisory office in the Kansas City area, 
as the fire claims are confined to a rela- 
tively small number of property owners 
in the seven or eight blocks destroyed 
by fire from oil and gasoline floating on 
the flood waters. Automobile losses are 
likely to be severe and there will be 
many inland marine claims from cargoes 
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In this year Yellowstone became our 


first national park by act of Congress. 
One of the most spectacular sights in all the 3,500 square 
miles of the park is the geyser, “Old Faithful”. Tourists 
can depend on it to perform without fail at an average 
interval of 65 minutes. 


‘ Policyholders have depended on the Orient Insurance 
Company for 79 years, ever since its founding in that 
é same year, 1872. 
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Insurance on Employees 


Sadler Hayes, of the Penn Mutual’s Carr R. Purser Agency, 
New York City:— 


“One of the great corporations of this country buys life insur- 
ance on certain employees. You may think this is group‘insurance, 
or you may think it is key man insurance. Or you may think it 
is stock purchase insurance, or a pension plan, or even a deferred 
compensation plan. But it isn’t. 


“Tt is life insurance, bought for the protection of this em- 
ployee’s family. The ownership is vested completely in the em- 
ployee. The premium is paid by the corporation each year. The 
beneficiary is the employee’s wife. 


“In other words, when this company gives a man a raise, they 
give him a substantial life insurance policy as well. What greater 
tribute could we have to this financial instrument of ours than this? 
Top management buying life insurance for an employee. 


“Why is it, then, that you and I have such a hard time per- 
suading the individual to provide for his family’s future through 
the adequate use of life insurance?” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 
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Cos. Suggest A Net 
Investment Income 
Flat 6% Tax Rate 


Joint LIAA-ALC Committee Asks 
Senate Committee to Replace 
Stop-Gap Law 


ADAMS COMMITTEE CHRMN. 


Linton, Woods, Lloyd Talks; Mont- 
gomery Suggests Stop-Gap For- 
mula Modification 


Prominent representatives of life in- 
surance industry appeared on July 17 
before the Senate Finance Committee 
and made statements relative to Federal 
taxation of life insurance companies. 
Under consideration H.R. 4473, 
adopted by House and now pending be- 
fore the Senate. 

Appearing as chairman of the Joint 
Committee of American Life Conven- 
tion and Life Insurance Association of 
America on Federal Income Taxation of 
Life Insurance Companies, Claris 
Adams, president, Ohio State Life, said 
that after much deliberation the asso- 
ciations he proposed that 
the present for taxing 
companies, a compromise entered into 
some time ago, be replaced by a flat 
tax on net investment income. 


was 


represented 


stop-gap law 


Suggests 644% Rate on Net Invest- 
ment Income 


“This is the most simple, practical and 
equitable solution of the problem,” he 
said, “with a small company allowance 
comparable to that granted in the gen- 
eral corporate tax law and an adequate 
special deduction for those companies 
which are not earning interest require- 
ments. Most of the latter are smail 
companies so that total revenue will not 
be affected greatly and furthermore 
their dilemma is a transient one so that 
it will be a diminishing factor.” 

Declaring that he felt that the pro- 
posal of the companies has the merit of 
great simplicity and will provide ia 
stable, substantial and steadily increas- 
ing source of revenue, and that, unlike 
the stop-gap plan, it is based solely 
upon individual company experience, 
Chairman Adams continued: 

“We suggest basically a rate of 644% 
upon net investment income. It is 
estimated that this proposal would yield 
over $125 million in taxes in 1952 on 
1951 operations. For 1949 operations un- 
der the stop-gap law, we paid $43 mil- 
lion at the then existing corporate rate 
of 38%. For 1950 we will pay about $75 
million, based on an average rate of 
42%. At a 52% rate the stop-gap law 
would yield in excess of $120 million on 
1951 operations. 

“We have arrived at the rate of 614% 
because (1) it would produce about the 
same revenue as the stop-gap bill for 
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Sunshine, fresh air, exercise, and relaxation 
are essential to good health. Now that the sum- 
mer months are here, doctors urge everyone to 
take full advantage of the opportunity for out- 


door activities. 


Summer holidays, however, are often marred 
by accidents and injuries. That is why it is 
important to know first aid and other measures 





When swimming—be sure to take 
proper precautions when swimming or 
playing in the water, as drowning from 
these causes claims many lives each year. 
Do not swim alone—or too soon after eat- 
ing. Obey all warning signs—especially 
those regarding diving or swimming too 
far from the shore. It is also wise to safe- 
guard your children by teaching them how 
to swim early in life. 





When exercising—make sure that you 
do not overdo any form of physical activity 
to which you are unaccustomed. The best 
rule is to check with your doctor about 
week-end and vacation activities. He will 
advise you about the kind and amount of 
exercise that will be safe and beneficial. In 
any event, avoid excessive fatigue. 





FOR YOUR SUMMER SAFETY 


that may help prevent serious crippling .. . 
perhaps even save someone’s life. 

It is well to remember that if an accident 
occurs and there is any doubt about the seri- 


ousness of the injury, the only safe thing to do 


When sunning—remember that the sun 
is strong “medicine” and that sunburn 
causes an annual loss of several million 
work days. So, take the sun in small doses 
—about 10 minutes the first day, 20 the 
second. Sunburn usually can be prevented 
by applying a “sun-protective” prepara- 
tion to the skin before exposure. However, 
to protect yourself against sunstroke or 
heatstroke, avoid long, direct exposure to 
the sun. 





When camping—watch out for poison 
ivy, to which 2 out of 3 adults are sensitive. 
Remember the old adage—‘“‘leaves three, 
let it be.” Also be on guard against other 
poisonous plants, such as poison oak and 
poison sumac. Be prepared for all minor 
injuries—such as cuts and burns—by in- 
cluding a first aid kit in your equipment. 





First aid courses are given in most 
communities by the American Red Cross. 
Taking these courses will help prepare 
you to act quickly and efficiently in case 
of accidental injury. Metropolitan has 
prepared a booklet entitled “First Aid” 
which contains information on how to 
care for many types of emergencies. To 
get a copy, fill in and mail the coupon. 
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is—call the doctor at once. Here are some other 
precautions that everyone may take for sum- 
mer health and safety. 


When motoring—constantly watch 
other cars on the road. This may help you 
avoid an accident, even if other drivers do 
something wrong. By watching traffic care- 
fully, it is often possible to anticipate situa- 
tions that might lead to an accident. Take 
every precaution for your own protection 
when you see others violating the rules of 
safe driving. 





When starting on a trip—make certain 
that your car is in good condition before 
starting on a summer outing. Brakes, steer- 
ing mechanism, lights, tires and other vital 
parts should be thoroughly inspected. Re- 
member, too, that the older your car gets, 
the more carefully it should be checked 
mechanically. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing 
series sponsored by Metropolitan in the in- 
terest of our national health and welfare. It 
is appearing in two colors in magazines with 
a total circulation in excess of 32,000,000 
including Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s 
Home Companion, National Geographic. 
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Withholding Interest and Dividend Payments 


Insurance Lawyers Tell Senate Finance Committee of Hardships Which 


Would Be Imposed by Proposed Legislation; Extracts From 


Magovern, Dougherty and Satterthwaite Statements 


Three prominent life insurance lawyers who appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee last week discussing the effect that the proposed withholding requirements 
(which would be added to the Internal Revenue Code by Section 201 of H.R. 4473) 


would have upon policyholders and beneficiaries were John J. 
Charles G. Dougherty, Jr., second vice president, 


Mutual Benefit; 


Magovern, counsel, 
Metropolitan Life; 


and William H. Satterthwaite, counsel, Penn Mutual Life. 
New sections would provide for the withholding of a tax equal to 20% of certain 


interest payments and make this requirement specifically applicable to 


“interest on 


amounts held by an insurance company under an agreement to pay interest thereon.” 
Mr. Magovern is chairman of Joint Committee on Withholding and Information at 
Source of American Life Convention and Life Insurance Association of America. Ex- 


tracts from their statements follow: 


From John J. Magovern 
Statement 


Under the bill there are two principal 
situations in which life insurance com- 
panies are required to withhold 20% of 
interest: First, where interest is cred- 
ited policy ‘holders on dividends retained 
under the customary policy provision; 
second, where interest is due on policy 
proceeds retained under a policy pro- 
vision or agreement to pay interest 
thereon. 


(a) Interest on Policy Dividends 


The interest credited to policy divi- 
dends retained by a life insurance com- 
pany becomes an integral part of the 
accumulated dividend fund subject to 
the contractual provisions of the 
policy. This dividend fund may be used 
in a variety of ways under the terms 
of the policy contract: It may pay a 
premium due under the policy; it may 
shorten the period within which a policy 
may mature as an endowment; it may 
extend the term for which insurance 
coverage is provided after lapse; it may 
become a part of the policy proceeds 
at maturity with all the rights, options 
and privileges applicable to policy pro- 
ceeds. 

To require a withholding of any por- 
tion of such funds would disrupt the 
operation of these policy provisions and 
result in hardship to insureds and bene- 
ficiaries alike. Confusion would arise 
because withholding of any part of the 
interest normally added to the dividend 
fund would reduce benefits. In fact, it 
could even destroy the benefits other- 
wise available under the policy provi- 
sions. It would be unfortunate indeed 
if the withholding of interest on the 
dividend fund resulted in the defeat of 
a beneficiary’s claim. This could occur 
in the case of a lapsed policy where the 
withheld amounts so reduced the fund 
that it was insufficient to continue cov- 
erage to the date of death of the in- 
sured. 

Withholding on these dividend ac- 
counts would be burdensome to life in- 
surance companies. As an example, the 
Mutual Benefit Life had approximately 
390,000 policyholders at the end of 1950. 
The dividend accumulation accounts 
numbered approximately 263,000 with an 
estimated average annual interest credit 
in 1950 of $4.60. On the average, with- 
holding would amount to 92 cents per 
policy. 

These accounts are related to the an- 
niversary dates of individual policies, 
the crediting of interest occurring on 
these dates. As a result the withhold- 
ing would be a daily operation rather 
than at stated intervals as is the case 
with bank accounts. The increased vol- 
ume of accounting which this would 
entail and the difficulties of many com- 
panies in adjusting their calculating and 





recording machine operations to meet 
such a demand would be costly. 

(b) Policy Proceeds Under an 
Agreement to Pay Interest 
These agreements, arising under the 
policy provisions become effective at 
the maturity of a policy, usually by rea- 
son of the death of the insured. In most 
cases such interest payments are made 

on_a monthly basis. 

This interest, to a very large degree, 
is payable to widows and children and 
the aged who depend on its receipt to 
provide food and shelter. Many of them 
have relatively small incomes which are 
less than the exemptions available, so 
that no income tax is required on the 
payments they receive. Withholding 
20% of the interest payable by life in- 
surance companies to these beneficiaries 
would create inconvenience and_ hard- 
ship. It does not seem fair to deprive 
these people of this income for an aver- 
age period of nine months and to force 
them to file claims to get it back. More- 
over the life insurance companies would 
be called upon to furnish them with the 
details necessary to perfect their claims 
for refunds. 

Our experience indicates that, 
with such a curtailment of income, these 
beneficiaries would seek revision of 
their settlement arrangements in = an 
endeavor to overcome the defficiencies in 
their incomes. Under the terms of many 
of these agreements it would not be 
possible legally to increase the benefit 
payments. Disappointment and dissat- 
isfaction on the part of these benefici- 
aries would be bound to result. 

e Insurance Companies 
as Payees 

Purpose of withholding of tax at 
source is to secure tax revenue from in- 
dividuals which otherwise would escape 
collection. A withholding provision is 
not necessary to assure the collection 
of corporate taxes. . This bill in ef- 
fect would require life companies to pay 
their income tax in advance of the 
March 19 due date, and also would 
destroy for them the privilege of paying 
their tax in quarterly installments fol- 
lowing that due date. This discrimina- 
tion arises because such a large amount 
of the taxable income of a life com- 
pany would be subject to the 20% with- 
holding. Withholding 20% on in- 
terest and dividends delays the rein- 
vestment of a large part of their in- 
come. 

The delay in reinvesting these funds 
will average over nine months and the 
resulting loss of income on policyhold- 
ers’ funds would be substantial. This 
loss would add to the cost of the policy- 
holders’ protection, 


faced 





From Charles G. Dougherty 


Statement 
The two major types of interest pay- 





ments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
that would be affected are (1) interest 
on proceeds of life insurance policies 
left with and held by the company after 


maturity under an agreement to pay 
interest thereon periodically, and (2) 
interest on policy dividends left with 


the company to accumulate to the credit 
of the policy. The figures which I shall 
give will be those for Metropolitan Or- 
dinarv policies only, and do not include 
payments under the smaller Industrial 
life policies because the effect in that 
area is negligible. 


I. Interest on Policy Proceeds Held 
Under Agreement to Pay Interest 


At present time Metropolitan has 
outstanding in the United States ap- 
proximately 135,000 such contracts which 
become effective upon maturity of life 
insurance policies. The policyholder or 
beneficiary may elect to have such in- 
terest payments made either monthly, 


quarterly, semi-annually, or annually. 
The total interest payments made each 
year under such contracts averages 
about $80 each. Thus the average 
amount withheld each year would be 
about 


It is apparent that the average Metro- 
politan payee under such contracts is 
a person of very limited means. This 
is further demonstrated by the fact that 
the average amount of insurance in 
force per Ordinary policy at the end 
of 1950 was $1,919. Many of these 
payees receiving the larger payments, 
who are principally widows, surviving 
children and aged persons, are depend- 
ent in part at least upon these periodic 
payments for their support and main- 
tenance. To require the. company to 
withhold one-fifth of- each payment 
would create real hardship in a great 
number of cases. While there is no pre- 
cise way of determining just how many 
of these people are free from income 
tax, I believe it is fair to say, based 
upon the foregoing figures, that many 
if not most of them are exempt. With- 
holding would not only mean that they 
would be deprived of funds withheld 
for periods ranging from a few months 
to more than a year, but also that in 
many cases they would lose this money 
completely because of their lack of 
familiarity with tax and refunding pro- 
cedures. 


In Disadvantageous Position Compared 
With Bank Depositors 

These people, who are recipients of 
such modest interest payments, should 
not be placed in any more disadvantage- 
ous position than those who have de- 
posited their funds in banks. Accord- 
ing to the public press, there was some 
thought originally that interest on bank 
deposits should also be subject to with- 
holding. However, the House Ways and 
Means Committee very wisely excluded 
it before the Bill was reported. I sug- 
gest that interest paid by life insurance 
companies should be given the same 
treatment. 


II. Interest on Dividends Left 
With the Company 


Dividends are now being accumulated 
at interest on approximately 1,300,000 
metropolitan policies. The amount of 
interest credited each year averages 
about $1.90 per policy. If such interest 
is considered paid when credited (as in- 
dicated on page 84 of the Ways and 





Means Committee Report), the 
annual withholding thereon would be 
about 38 cents. Here again, just as in 
the case of withholding from interest 
paid on policy proceeds left with the 
company, to withhold would mean that 
many of these policyholders would lose 
this money entirely because of their 
lack of knewledge of refunding proce- 
dures. Also, what has been said about 
the desirability of according equal treat- 
ment to those who save through insur- 
ance and those who save by means of 
bank deposits applies here with equal 
force. 

There is another important considera- 
tion which should not be overlooked. 
These dividend accumulations, ineluding 
the interest credited thereon, stand to 
the credit of the policy and can be used 
in a number of ways. They can be 
withdrawn in cash or used to pay pre- 
miums. If not so used, they will be 
added to the maturity benefit, or, in the 
event of lapse, may have a very definite 
effect upon the nonforfeiture benefits 
available. Under most of our policies, if 
these accumulations are reduced by 
withholding, then, on lapse, the amount 
of paid-up insurance will be less, or 
the term of extended insurance will be 
shorter. In the latter case this may re- 
sult in the complete loss of the death 


average 


benefit which otherwise would be pay- 
able. 
Ill. Administration of 
Proposed Program 
The administration of the proposed 


withholding program with respect to in- 
terest payments by life insurance com- 
panies would be expensive, both to the 
companies and to the Government. In 
Metropolitan alone, at least 1,435,000 
small accounts, not including Industrial 
policies, are involved. In one category 
they involve average annual interest 
payments of about $80, and in the other, 
average annual interest credits of about 


$1.90. 
Many of the people involved do not 
pay income taxes because their incomes 


are comparatively small—less than their 
exemptions and deductions. In such 
cases, the Internal Revenue Bureau 
would be required to process many re- 
fund claims for small amounts. 

Under the bill, it is true that an ef- 
fort has been made to simplify the 
withholding and reporting procedures, 
and to hold the expenses of the with- 
holding agent to a minimum. Although 
this procedure simplifies the method of 
computing the amount to be withheld 
and paid over to the Government, it 
does not overcome the difficulties and 
misunderstandings which ir maar 
would create as between the company 
and its policyholders and bedieiclasies. 
These, generally speaking, are not peo- 
ple who are accustomed to dealing with 
stock dividends and bond interest. By 
and large, they are people of very mod- 
erate means. They will want to know, 
and should know, why their modest in- 
terest income, upon which so many of 
them are dependent, is not as much as 
they expected. Aside from the _ ines- 
capable expense (estimated for Metro- 
politan at $350,000 the) first year and 
$125,000 annually thereafter on the pres- 
ent volume) of handlitg more than a 
million small accounts, this will inevita- 
bly lead to numerous inquiries and ex- 
planations, entailing a great amount of 
correspondence. There 1s no way to 
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estimate, with any degree of accuracy, 
what the ultimate expense will be, but 
it will be considerable. Metropolitan 
being a mutual company, this added ex- 
pense must of necessity be reflected in 
the cost of insurance to policyholders. 

It is submitted that such additional 
expense to the Government and to the 
companies is not justified and is all out 
of proportion to the amounts involved. 


IV. Withholding at Source From 


Company’s Investment Income 


Application of the withholding prin- 
ciple to payments made by others to life 
insurance companies would create fur- 
ther problems. 

One of the functions of every life in- 
surance company is to invest and rein- 
vest its funds in order to produce in- 
come to maintain its policy reserves at 
an adequate level and to keep -the cost 
of insurance to its policyholders as low 
as possible. Interest income from in- 
vestments is promptly reinvested, and 
in turn earns interest. In 1950 Metro- 
politan received approximately $140,000,- 
000 of interest on bonds and dividends 
on stock, exclusive of interest on Gov- 
ernment bonds. On 20% of this amount, 
or $28,000,000, Metropolitan would lose 
interest for an average of at least nine 
months each year. If interest on this 
amount is calculated at 3%, it would 
cost Metropolitan $630,000 a year. This 
loss, of course, would be reflected in the 
ultimate cost of insurance to its policy- 
holders. 

The purpose of withholding at source 
is to prevent individual taxpayers from 
escaping legitimate tax liabilities. To at- 
tain this end it is hardly necessary to 
invoke such withholding requirements 
in the case of payments of dividends 
and interest to corporations. This is 
recognized in a number of instances in 
the Report of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, where the reason for 
excluding certain types of dividends and 
interest from withholding is stated as, 
“* * * because such dividends are re- 
ceived entirely by corporations” and “* * * 
since securities of this type are ordinarily 
held by corporations.” The apparent 
reason for requiring withholding from 
types of corporate income not specifi- 
cally excluded is the belief that it eases 
the burden of the payor corporation in 
that it is not required to differentiate 
between payments to individuals and 
payments to corporations. While this 
reason undoubtedly has merit, never- 
theless, in trying to simplify the pro- 
cedure for the payor corporation, a bur- 
den has been imposed, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, upon others. It does not seem 
proper that the policyholders of Metro- 
politan should be so penalized to the 
extent of $630,000 a year. 


From W. H. Satterthwaite 
Statement 


From the policyholder’s viewpoint, 
there is a further reason for such an 
exemption, and this is the effect which 
the withholding requirement could have 
upon the valuable dividend option privi- 
lege. Policyholders are encouraged to 
accumulate their dividends, and they 
have been given various rights with re- 
spect to their use. 

It might seem that if in any event 
the policyholder will be subject to tax 
on the interest addition to his accumu- 


lations, it should make little difference 
if his tax is paid by withholding a 
portion of the interest, and that he is 


no worse off than in the case of a 
withholding from interest due him from 
any other source. This, however, is not 
the fact. The important difference is 
that the amount of his accumulations 
which otherwise would stand to his 
credit with the company will be reduced 
by the amourt of tax withheld since 
this amount, being applied for taxes, of 
course cannot »e added to the accumu- 
lations. 

This brake on the rate of increase of 
the policyholde:’s savings by means of 
his dividend accumulations can affect 
his rights unde- his policy in a num- 


ber of ways—ard it is this fact which 





makes the application of the withhold- 
ing provisions to life insurance company 
payments even less appropriate than to 
savings banks and other savings insti- 
tutions. For example, it can delay the 
time when the policy will mature as an 
accelerated endowment through the op- 
eration of an accumulation provision of 
his policy. It can postpone the date 
when the accumulations will be ade- 
quate for the policyholder to eliminate 
the requirement for payment of further 
premiums, and it can reduce the amount 
which, through such accumulations, may 
be made payable under an income op- 
tion of the policy upon its surrender be- 
fore maturity. 


Expense and Difficulty of Administra- 
tion Not Justified 


Withholding of the tax from interest 
which would otherwise be added to 
dividend accumulations would undoubt- 
edly, in our judgment, result in confu- 
sion on the part of our policyholders 
as to its effect on these rights and ad- 
ministrative expense to the company, 
not to mention the expense to which the 
Government would also be_ subjected. 
We believe these considerations out- 
weight any benefit which it is supposed 
would inure to the Government from 
withholding on accounts of this type. 
Furthermore, withholding would affect 
adversely the rights of the policyholder 
under his policy provisions to make full 
use of the interest allowed him on his 
dividend accumulations. 


Withholding on Amounts Payable to 
Life Insurance Companies 


We are concerned not only with the 
expense and difficulties which the ap- 
plication of the withholding provisions 
to us in our capacity as a debtor entails, 
but also with the loss which we will suf- 
fer as the resuit of the withholding from 
dividends and interest payable to the 
company under its investments. 

The proposed extension of the with- 
holding provisions is designed as a 
means for assuring payment of personal 
income taxes as indicated in the report 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which recognizes that there is 
no need for this to assure the payment 
of corporate taxes. Through the opera- 
tion of the withholding provision our 
company will be called upon to make 
payment of its tax much sooner than 
other types of corporations which have 
little or no taxable income from this 
source. 

We have estimated that over $2.4 mil- 
lion tax would be withheld from pay- 
ments due our company in 1951 if such 
provision were now applicable. This 
would have the effect of depriving the 
company of the use of funds due it in 
substantial amounts for protracted pe- 


riods, making it more difficult for it to 
earn the required interest on its re- 
serves and increasing the cost of in- 


surance to its policyholders to the ex- 
tent that such funds are unavailable tor 
investments which could otherwise be 
made. 


ANCELIEABEL I 
OVERAGES 
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CHECK THESE SPECIFICATIONS 
V 1. Accidental Bodily Injury Insuring Clause. 

2. “His Occupation" Definition of Total 
Disability. 

3. Non-aggregate coverage for as long as 
120 months or to age 65—House con- 
fi + never req 

4. Lifetime Accident if desired. 

5. Waiver of Premium after 90 days. 

6. Liberal Hospital and Surgical Benefits 
on an optional basis. 


7. Policies Guaranteed by one of America's 
oldest and largest Accident & Health 
writing companies. 


glus an outstanding 


pre-approach plan 
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PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
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San Antonio Gen’! Agent 


MARION A. COULTER 


Marion A. Coulter has been named 
San Antonio general agent for Paul 
Revere Life. He has been with the com- 
pany for the past six months as field 
supervisor in its six-state, south- central 
division. 

Mr. Coulter, born in Texas, was grad- 
uated from the University of Texas in 
1946. For two years following his grad- 
uation he was assistant director of the 
university’s intramural athletic program. 
In 1948 he entered the insurance busi- 
ness with the Lincoln National, for 
whom he compiled an outstanding rec- 
ord in personal production. 


SPECIAL BENEFITS and RIDERS 


available with all Berkshire Contracts. 


$10.00 per month per $1,000 Disability Income. 

*$10.00 per month Family Income Rider — 10, 15 
and 20 year coverage. 

*$20.00 per month Family Income Rider — 10, 15 
and 20 year coverage. 

*Home Protector Mortgage Rider — 10, 15, 20 and 


25 year coverage. 
*Waiver of premium and Double Indemnity. 


*Issued with standard and special rated contracts. 


The S. S. Wolfson Agency 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Phone: MU 2-3030 











nsurance 
Company 





TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS 


Boston Mutual reached another 
landmark in April — Total insur- 
ance now in force over $200,- 
000,000. 

JAY R. BENTON, President 
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Aetna Passes Ten Billion 


Life Insurance In Force 


Aetna Life has passed the ten billion 
dollar mark of insurance in force. It did 
this during first half of 1951. In reach- 
ing that milestone the Aetna Life be- 
came one of seven life insurance compa- 
nies in the United States which have 
more than ten billion of insurance on 
their books. 


Fitzwilliam Now Attorney in 
New England’s Law Dept. 


New England Mutual has announced 
the appointment of Robert J. Fitzwilliam, 
New York City, as attorney in its law 
department. He was educated in Cleve- 
land public schools after which he re- 
ceived his A.B. from Yale in 1940. After 
being a naval lieutenant during World 
War II he resumed his course at Yale 
Law School, graduating in 1946. He was 
then appointed Clerk to Judge Thomas 
W. Swan, Second Circuit, Federal Court 
of Appeals, for one year. 

In 1947 he joined the law department 
of the New York Life and was associated 
in its trial division until his recent trans- 
fer to the New England Mutual. 


L. B. Keith Appointed 


State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass., 
has appointed Lincoln B. Keith, home 
office representative in the Atlanta 


Group office. Mr. Keith, a graduate of 
Harvard Law School, served two years 
in the Navy during World War II, pre- 
vious to which he was associated with 
the Group department of the Travelers. 
In the Atlanta Group office he will 
be associated with William H. Collings, 
home office representative in charge. 


Change in Handling Renewals 

P reviously organized to serve the com- 
pany’s nationwide clientele by geograph- 
ical divisions, the renewal department of 
Pacific Mutual now has been changed 
over to a strictly functional basis, with 
each of its working sections expert in 
the handling of specific phases of re- 
newal operations. Concurrently with this 
change, the so-called “negative posting” 
plan has been adopted for the company’s 
life business, effecting substantial re- 
duction of detail work in posting policy 
record cards. Transfer to the new oper- 
ating basis, without interruption of serv- 
ice, has been made under direction of 
A.N. Culling, CLU, manager of renewal 
department, and I. I. Reeve, planning 
and coordinating director. 
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Linton Sees Check on 
Inflationary Prices 


WON’T RISE INDEFINITELY 





Provident Mutual’s Regional at Virginia 
Hot Springs; Agents Welcomed by 
Vice President Cowles 





Discussing the inflationary outlook M. 
Albert Linton, president of Provident 
Mutual Life, at the company’s Virginia 
Hot Springs, regional said he felt that 
prices are not likely to. rise indefinitely. 
“Certainly,” he said, “the higher the 
price level the more likely they are to 
fall later.” Pointing out the disillusion- 
ment of people who had used inflation as 
an argument against life insurance in 
previous abnormal times he urged his 
audience to have no fear about recom- 
mending their service in the present 
situation. “We are engaged in distribut- 
ing a marvelous product,” he continued, 
“a product that will serve its owners 
well and faithfully over the years, one 
that can be recommended on a sound 
basis enthusiastically.” 


250 Attend 


Nearly 250 members of Provident fam- 
ily were at Hot Springs. Representa- 
tives of 18 agencies and their guests 
were welcomed at the opening dinner 
by Agency Vice President James H. 
Cowles. 

Today’s business insurance was general 
theme of opening session presided over 
by Assistant Manager of Agencies, Wil- 
liam T. Moffly Jr. First speaker was 
Charles T. Crothers of the Delaware 
agency. Living in a community of 1,000 
population he said that most of his busi- 
ness insurance prospects are sole propri- 
etor type. Charles F. Bartlett, Phila- 
delphia, spoke on value of trust company 
service in business insurance agreements. 
Alice E. Roche, assistant director of 
education and training, discussed the 
company’s new business insurance course. 

Speakers at second session included 
Agency Secretary William A. Carrodus 
who was chairman; Thomas A. Galligher, 
Philadelphia, and Robert H. Youngman, 
Jr., Pittsburgh. Their theme was “Keep- 
ing on the Track.” Trevor C. Lewis, 
Baltimore, explained how he presents in- 
surance to doctors. Manager of Agen- 
cies Joe B. Long spoke on the subject, 
“Agents Come in Different Sizes.” He 
said most successful sales talks are 
aimed straight at the heart of the pros- 
pect. 

At third session C. Sumner Davis, di- 
rector of agency department administra- 
tion, was chairman. Speakers included 
Joseph L. Fleming, Reading, Pa.; 
Townsend ‘Brown, Norfolk; and Agency 
Supervisor Goode Love, Charlottesville, 
Va. who discussed their plans for the 
year. Meeting was concluded by Agency 
Vice President James H. Cowles who 
summarized the highlights of the meet- 
ings. He observed that the agent himself 
largely controls and determines his indi- 
vidual success, that while others may 
help the real success must come from 
inside the agent himself. “No man will 

accomplish more than he himself plans 
to do.” 


Lincoln National Meeting 

More than 200 representatives of Lin- 
coln National Life were honored at the 
company’s second 1951 sales congress 
held at Los Angeles last week. High- 
light of the three-day meeting was the 
banquet at which public recognition was 
given to the company’s top-ranking 
salesmen. 

Company officials, headed by Presi- 
dent A. J. McAndless, were featured on 
the program of the business sessions 
which were held each of the three days. 


Wolfson Leads Berkshire 


The S. S. Wolfson agency of the 
Berkshire Life at 17 East Forty-second 
Street, leads the company in paid pro- 
duction for the first six months of 1951, 
according to the Berkshire’s production 
bulletin. 














Why not use this 


Snsurance 
Specialist? 


You’re a busy man. 


Giving your clients good service on their general in- 
surance probably takes all your time now. But you would 
like to give your clients the same fine service in their life 


insurance needs. 


That's where the friendly cooperation of a GUARDIAN 


man can be of value. 


GUARDIAN offers you expert assistance in helping your 
clients build their life insurance estates. It’s the same 
as having a life insurance specialist in your own or- 


ganization . 


Your nearest GUARDIAN office will be glad to give you 


complete information. Why not write or telephone 


today? 


GUARDIAN 
$e Lrurance Company 


NEW YORK 3, N. 





“ones 


FIFTY UNION SQUARE 


Y. 








Lincoln, Hoffman On 
NALU Annual Program 


PLAN BIG LOS ANGELES MEET 





ee Palsy Assn. Top Name Show 
n Hollywood Bowl a Feature 
of Week 





The 62nd annual convention of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
will be he!d at Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles, September 17-21. Charles E. 
Cleeton, CLU, Los Angeles, ‘vice presi- 
dent of NAL U, is national program 
chairman. Gerald W. Page, Los Angeles, 
will be general convention chairman. The 
American College trustees will meet Sep- 
tember 18 in annual session. That eve- 
ing the American College trustees dinner 
will be held as well as dinner of Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table at 
which Norma Wasson Bard, Los An- 
geles, WQOMDRT chairman, will preside. 
Life Underwriter Training Council will 
have annual luncheon September 18. An- 
nual breakfast meeting of American Col- 
lege of CLU’s will be another feature. 


Two Speaking Stars 


At first general convention session 
Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman, Metropoli- 
tan Life, and Paul G. Hoffman, director 
of Ford Foundation, will speak. 

One big drawing card scheduled wiil be 
at Hollywood Bowl when Los Angeles 
association will act as co-hosts with 
United Cerebral Palsy Association, Inc., 
for a top-flight show which Bob Hope 
says he will head. He is expected to 
introduce a number of “name” entertain- 
ers. Show will be a benefit performance 
for the Cerebral Palsy Fund. 

NALU state and local secretaries will 
have all-day session on September 20 and 
on that day also the national sales semi- 
nar will get under way. At annual meet- 
ing of the general agents and managers 
the formation of a new section will take 
place. 

The women underwriters lunch will 
have as chairman Elsie Doyle of Cin- 
cinnati.. Ranking women producers and 
a popular movie actress will be featured 
speakers. The dinners of the insurance 
companies will be held on September 20. 

On following day will be final general 
convention sessions. Two features will 
be American College Hour and Million 
Dollar Round Table Hour. At Fellowship 
lunch on final day featured speaker will 
be Lester O. Schriver, NALU past presi- 
dent, Peoria. Frederick A. Schnell is 
chairman of hotel reservations commit- 
tee. Address of committee: Chamber of 
Commerce Convention Bureau, 1151 
South Broadway, Los Angeles. 


American College Changes 

Julian S. Myrick, chairman of the 
board, has announced that the board of 
trustees of the American College of Life 
Underwriters has created a new posi- 
tion of executive vice president to as- 
sist the president in his executive duties 
and to work closely with the operations 
of the dean. The board of trustees 
voted to promote Dean David McCahan 
to this new position, and to advance the 
Assistant Dean Davis W. Gregg to be 
dean of the College. 


Ralph W. McCreary Retires 


Ralph W. McCreary, agency secre- 
tary of Aetna Life, has retired from ac- 
tive service after ‘nearly 56 years with 
the company which he entered as a 
stenographer. 


Conn. Mutual Sets Record 


Connecticut Mutual Life ended the 
first half of 1951 with the greatest vol- 
ume of new business recorded in the 105- 
year history of the company. New life 
insurance protection written amounted 
to $126,782,080, an increase of 5.9% over 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Total insurance in force in the Con- 
necticut Mutual has reached an all- time 
high of $2,194,928,834, a gain of $83,232,- 
758 for the first six months of this year. 
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Equitable Society Appointments 


David H. Harris, Manager of Newly Formed Individual Acci- 
dent and Health Division; Eight Other Home Office 
Changes Announced by President Parkinson 


President Parkinson of Equitable So- 
ciety has announced the appointment of 
David H. Harris as manager of the com- 
pany’s newly formed Individual Accident 
and Health division. At the same time 
the appointment of eight others at the 
home office was also announced. They 
are Hudson L. Whitenight as associate 
manager, railroad securities; E. 
White, Jr., and George E. Stoddard as 
assistant managers, industrial securities; 
Dr. Whitman M. Reynolds and Dr. 
George Goodkin as associate medical 
directors; E. S. Jarrett, CLU, as super- 





DAVID H. HARRIS 


visor of agents’ training; E. D. Badgley, 
CLU, as assistant director, special serv- 
ices division, agency department; and 
J. V. Parks as superintendent, expense 
accounting division. 


Career of D. H. Harris 


A Fellow of Society of Actuaries, Mr. 
Harris joined the Equitable in 1946, after 
serving three years in the Army Signal 
Corps. He was appointed assistant math- 
ematician in 1948; promoted to mathema- 
tician in 1949; and made assistant actu- 
ary in December, 1950. He received his 
formal education in England, attending 
various preparatory schools and Sher- 
borne College. He returned to the United 
States in 1940 and entered the Army in 
1943. 


Whitenight, Stoddard and White 


Mr. Whitenight, a graduate of Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
in 1933, joined the Society’s auditing de- 
partment two years later. He was trans- 
ferred to the railroad securities division 
in 1937 and was appointed assistant man- 
ager of the division in 1948. A major in 
the Army engineers he served from 1941 
to fall of 1945. 

Mr. Stoddard is a graduate of Brigham 
Young University, Class of 1937, and re- 
a a Master’s degree from Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion two years later. He served in the 
Navy from 1942 to 1945, attaining rank 
of lieutenant. 

Mr. White has been with the Society 
since 1936, serving continuously in the 
railroad division of securities investment 
department from that date until his re- 
cent appointment. A Navy lieutenant 
during World War II, he served on 
active duty from November, 1943 to 


April, 1946. He was graduated from the 
University of Hawaii in 1933 and re- 
ceived a Master’s degree from the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration in 1936. 


Reynolds, Goodkin, Jarrett 

Dr. Reynolds is a graduate of Cor- 
nell University, Class of 1937. He re- 
ceived his M.D. degree from the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, in 1931. He was in general 
practice there in Greenwich, Conn., from 
1934 to 1942 and also served as Medi- 
cal Director of the National Ski Patrol 
Systems from 1939 to 1942. Dr. Reynolds 
served in the Army from September, 
1942 to March, 1946, attaining the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 

Dr. Goodkin joined the Examining 
Staff of the Equitable in August, 1946 
and was appointed an assistant medical 
director in December, 1947. Graduated 
from New York University in 1931, he 
received his degree in Medicine from the 
University of Glasgow, School of Medi- 
cine, Scotland, in 1936. He practiced 
medicine in New York City before serv- 
ing in the Army from January, 1941 to 
December, 1945, as a captain. 

Mr. Jarrett, a graduate of Princeton 
University, joined the agency depart- 
ment, in October, 1930, after attending 


Harvard Business School. He was trans- 
ferred to the Cashier’s Office, Detroit, in 
1935 and returned to the office a year 
later, serving with the public service sec- 


tion, Cashier’s Department, until 1938. 
After being transferred to the training 
division he became assistant to Walter 
L. Gottschall, director of agencies, North 
Central Department in 1940 and _ re- 
mained in this position until entering the 
Army in 1941. While in service he was 
a major in Artillery. He returned to 
inactive duty in March, 1946, and joined 
the training division as a senior instruc- 
tor. 


Badgley and Parks 


Mr. Badgley became a student in the 
Cashier’s training course in Buffalo im- 
mediately upon graduation and was as- 
signed to the Cashier’s Office in Syra- 
cuse the following year. Transferred to 
the Nashville, Tenn., office in 1935, he 
came to the home office in 1936 as assist- 
ant supervisor in the auditor’s depart- 
ment. He entered the Army in 1942 and 
was separated in 1946 as a captain. At 
that time he joined the agency depart- 
ment as administrative assistant and be- 
came a consultant in the newly organized 
special services division in 1948. 

Mr. Parks joined the Cashier’s training 
class at Cincinnati in June, 1931 imme- 
diately after being graduated from the 
University of Indiana. The following 
year he was transferred to Des Moines, 
Ia. as a clerk in the Cashier’s office 
there and joined the field audit staff in 
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@ series of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
field underwriters of the Equitable Life of lowa 


EQUIPPED FOR 


SUCCESS 


Feta associates of the Equitable Life of 
lowa are equipped for success. 
system and a constructively developed range of pro- 
motional material provide effective pre-approach 
and prospecting assistance. Selling aids in the form 
of sales literature and proposal forms are available 
for point of sale use, while many and varied are the 
good-will and prestige-building items supplied for 
follow-up purposes. Of major importance among all 
Equitable of lowa sales aids is the KEY TO 
SECURITY service, a comprehensive programming 
plan of amazing effectiveness. 


HOUITABLE 


Life Insurance Company 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


A direct ‘mail 


OF IOWA 
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Our PREFERRED RISK POLICY 
Can Be Used For 


Family Protection 

Mortgage Cancellation 
Retirement Income 

Business Insurance 

Tax Purposes 

Supplementing Social Security 


PETER B. FLEMING AGENCY 
Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co. 


175 Main St. 30 Church St. 
White Plains, N. Y. New York 7, N. Y. 
WhHicte Plains 8-5175 WoOrth 2-4596 
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1935, travelling from the home office. In 
1938, he became office manager of the 
Chicago Loan Supervisor’s, remaining 
there until January, 1941 when he came 
to the home office as supervisor of the 
field audit division. He was placed in 
charge of the newly formed expense 
analysis section in 1946. 


Security Mutual Leader 





Fabian Bachrach 
BURTON J. BOOKSTAVER 


The agency department of Security 
Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y., has 
just released figures notifying its field 
force of agency standings for the first 
six months of 1951. As of June 30 the 
Burton J. Bookstaver Agency, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, leads all offices 
of the company in paid for volume for 
the first six months of 1951. 

This agency was opened by Mr. Book- 
staver just one year ago. Assisting him 
in a the agency’s affairs are 
Murray Waldman, assistant general 
agent and Herman Feingold, brokerage 
manager. 


LUTC Final Examinations 


With the mailing of report cards noti- 
fying students of the results of final 
examinations, the Life Underwriter 
Training Council has concluded its most 
successful year since its beginning in 
1947, when 133 underwriters launched the 
first five classes of a great experiment 
in life insurance marketing. Benjamin 
N. Woodson, CLU, managing director, 
has announced that, of the 4,400 students 
enrolled during LUTC’s fourth year of 
operation, a record number of 3,514 met 
all classroom, case, and project assign- 
ments thus qualifying them to sit for the 
final examinations. 

Instruction of uniform high quality has 
been achieved in 40 states and Hawaii 
through the cooperation of capable mod- 
erators. This is borne out of the fact 
that almost 90% of those who took the 
comprehensive final examinations pre- 
pared at National Headquarters received 
a passing grade. 
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Lincoln to Head Campaign 


LEROY A. LINCOLN_- 


Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman of Metro- 
politan Life, will head 1952 fund-raising 
activities of the New York Chapter of 
American Red Cross. The official cam- 
paign activities of the New York Chap- 
ter will be in March. C. M. Chester is 
Chapter chairman. It is expected that 
an organization of 25,000 solicitors will 
be enlisted under Mr. Lincoln’s leader- 
ship prior to the campaign’s official 
launching. 

“As the civilian auxiliary of our 
armed forces and as the official national 
disaster relief agency, Red Cross must 
be prepared today as rarely before for 
any and all emergency,’ Mr. Chester 
said. “In consequence, it is a source of 
great satisfaction to know that the New 
York Chapter’s 1952 financing activities 
are to have the benefit of the distin- 
guished leadership that Mr. Lincoln 
brings to our cause. His position in the 
business world and in a company with 
operations affecting one out of five of 
the populations of the two countries in 
which it does business, makes his ac- 
ceptance both a tribute to the Red 
Cross and an assurance that our cam- 
paign will have inspiringly capable guid- 
ance.” 

Mr. Lincoln also is a past president 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America and of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of State of New York and past 
chairman of Institute of Life Insurance. 
He also is a trustee of National Geo- 
graphic Society as well as a director of 
several important corporations including 
Home Insurance Co., Avco Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, Chase National Bank, 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, Otis 
Elevator Co., and Union Pacific Rail- 
road. 


Investments Wall Display 

A new feature inaugurated by the 
Northwestern Mutual Life is a display 
of products made by industrial firms in 
which the company has investments. At- 
tached to each item displayed on a table 
is a ribbon leading to a wall display on 
which appears a picture of the plant and 
a card with the name and _ location. 
The exhibit has created considerable in- 
terest and much favorable comment. In 
addition to home office personnel, agents 
and other visitors to the home office in 
Milwaukee, the Milwaukee Rotary Club 
membership of about 225 had an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the exhibit. The North- 
western Mutual was host to one of the 
Rotary weekly luncheons at the home of- 
fice restaurant. The guests inspected the 
display and later heard President Ed- 
mund Fitzgerald discuss the importance 
of the investment functions of American 
life insurance companies in relation to 
the nation’s economy. 





1952 Red Cross N. Y. Funds 








John Hancock Promotions 
Of Campbell and O’Neill 


Frederic W. Campbell has been ap- 
pointed an associate actuary, John Han- 
cock, and Vernon D. O'Neill has been 
elected an assistant secretary. Mr. 
O’Neill is also assistant manager of the 
Industrial Policy Department. 

Mr. Campbell, Dartmouth College 
graduate, who joined the company in 
1914, was an assistant actuary before his 
appointment. He served as director of 
research in the Insurance Accounting 
and Statistical Association for three 


B. C. Lewis Big First Year 

Bernard C. Lewis, Newark agency, The 
Prudential, has paid for $1,000,000 dur- 
ing his first year. He was with a whole- 
sale and retail food firm before going 
with the company. 





years, and is active in civic affairs in 
Milton, Mass. 

Mr. O’Neill, an administrative assistant 
on the Industrial Staff before his pro- 
motion, has been with the company 
since 1931. He is a graduate of Boston 
University and Northeastern University. 


New N. W. Mutual Director 


William E. Buchanan, Appleton, Wis., 
president and treasurer of Appleton 
Wire Works, has been elected a trustee 
of Northwestern Mutual Life by policy- 
holders at the general election held July 
18 to succeed the late Walter Kasten, 
president of First Wisconsin National 
3ank of Milwaukee. Mr. Buchanan is 
also secretary of Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, and on board of Chicago & 
Northwestern R. R. and other corpora- 
tions. 









When Is A Bargain? 


‘Two CABBAGES for the price of one is no 
bargain when you need only one cabbage. 


But two disability income dollars for the 
price of one, and payable when you need 
them most, zs a bargain. 
Occidental’s C-22 Disability Income policy 
with 90-day elimination meets that definition 
of bargain for many men. It waives income 
the first three months of accident or sickness 
disability in order to pay twice as much in- 
come thereafter—for life, if necessary. 
This makes sense to the men who get sick 
leave pay for short-term disabilities but fear 


a long-haul disability. 


7x 
CK éileusai Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 




























Federal Taxation of Life Companies 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the current year, and (2) it would pro- for 1951 the so-called stop-gap formula 


duce the maximum amount which we 
believe the companies should be called 
to pay with due regard to their guar- 
anteed long-term commitments to BS 
million policyholders, many of which 
were contracted years ago. E 

“In 1943 our war taxes were levied on 
a basis which equalled 3.14% of invest- 
ment income. In 1949 the Treasury sug- 
gested as a alternative to the stop-gap 
bill a flat tax on net investment income 
at the rate of 3%. Our present proposal, 
which many in the business regard as 
too high, and is suggested only because 
of the great current necessity of the 
nation is double the rate that was levied 
during the last war and more than 
double the rate acceptable to the Treas- 
ury two years ago. : 

“Tf it should be thought preferable to 
levy the going corporate rate on a frac- 
tion of investment income, as for exam- 
ple, a 52% rate on 12%% of net invest- 
ment income, that would be entirely ac- 
ceptable to the life insurance business, 
and, in fact, would be greatly preferred 
by some of our most thoughtful lead- 


M. Albert Linton 


M. Albert Linton, president of Life 
Insurance Association of America and 
of Provident Mutual Life, said Provi- 
dent Mutual favors the proposal to de- 
termine its tax by applying a flat rate 
to its investment income as compared 
with the old plan which is continued in 
H.R. 4473. The use of the flat rate 
would do away with the industry-wide 
averaging process of the old plan, and 
our tax would be no longer affected by 
the reserve changes or investment re- 
sults of other companies, he said. 

A basic reason why a law taxing a 
company’s individual so-called “free or 
“excess” interest income, such as has 
been proposed, would be dangerously 
unsound, in that it offers a tax conces- 
sion to companies which fail to make 
adequate provision in reserves to safe- 
suard their promises to policyholders. 
Making such provision has been exceed- 
ingly important in recent years as in- 
terest rates have been declined dras- 
tically and make it necessary to make 
substantial addition to reserves, much in 
excess of statutory requirements. 

Mr. Linton said he thought the sug- 
gested 614% tax rate is on the high side. 
Two years ago the Treasury suggested 
3%. For the Provident a tax at the 
614% rate means a current tax ol about 
$1,300,000 a year. “When this is added 
to the taxes (other than real estate 
taxes) we pay to the states, the total is 
equivalent on the average to about five 
out of every $100 of the net cost of our 
insurance to policyholders. The OA% 
tax would yield about $125 million dol- 
lars from the entire life insurance busi- 
ness. This would be in addition to over 
$150 million paid to state and local gov- 
ernments. We believe this is a heavy 
tax to levy against policyholders on the 
money they are setting aside for future 
protection of their families and them- 


s 


selves. 

“We urge you, therefore, to replace 
the stop-gap law with the proposed 
614% flat tax. This is the limit beyond 
which life insurance should not be asked 


Cecil Woods 


Cecil Woods, president of American 
Life Convention and Volunteer State, 
said he appeared in opposition to Sec- 
tion 311 of H.R. 4473, the proposed Rev- 
enue Act of 1951, which would extend 


’ 


to go.’ 
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for taxation of life companies. In lieu 
of extension of that provision he 
strongly supported the formula provid- 
ing for a 6%% tax on the net invest- 
ment income of the companies with ap- 
propriate adjustments (1) to reflect the 
$25,000 surtax exemption applicable to 
corporations generally, and (2) to grant 
a measure of relief to those companies 
encountering difficulty in earning the 
interest required on their policy re- 


ae John A. Lloyd 


John A. Lloyd, vice president, Union 
Central Life, said he felt the 6%% flat 
tax, with reserve interest credit, is 
workable, practicable solution to what 
has long been a most troublesome prob- 
lem. Also, he believes the stop-gap pro- 
posal of H.R. 4473 contains uncontroll- 
able and inherent features which bear 
upon life insurance in such a manner as 
to be confiscatory of the interest of the 
policyholders. Commenting on_ the 
6%% proposal he said his company 
strongly urged its adoption as proposed 
by Chairman Adams of Joint Commit- 
tee, its reasons for advocating the pro- 
posal including these: 

1. Proposal is applicable to operation of 
each company. It is simple to understand; 
easy to apply. 

2. It eliminates industry-wide averaging and 
other so-called ‘global’? treatment. Each com- 
pany will apply it to its own operations and its 
tax will no longer be affected by the policy re- 
serve interest charges of other companies or by 
investment policies of its competitors. 

_ 3. Each company will be able to estimate 
its tax liability in advance and adjust its op- 
erations thereto. 

4. It will produce slightly more revenue in 
1951 than is provided for in H.R. 4473. The 
amount will increase automatically and steadily 
through the years as the life insurance busi- 
ness develops under sound conditions. 

5. It can never produce the unfortunate sit- 
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uation developed by the old law in 1947 and 
1948, when no tax resulted. 

Mr. Lloyd felt that stop-gap, make- 
shift legislation applied to permanent 
problems generally is bad legislation. He 
felt uncertainties of temporary legisla- 
tion should be ended. Continuing he 
said: 

“Life insurance is a long time enter- 
prise. Management of life companies 
mist plan, not in terms of years but of 
generations. It should have as definite 
knowledge of foreseeable factors which 
can be provided for permanently or at 
least for the foreseeable future. Four 
years is too long for the unknown to be 
the normal in as important a matter as 
taxes.” 

Policy Interest Reserve Credit 


Mr. Lloyd said he would like to direct 
the attention of the committee to the 
provision that credit on the tax be given 
to companies encountering difficulties 
in earning sufficient interest from in- 
vestments to meet their policy reserve 
interest requirements. The gap between 
interest required to be earned and in- 
terest being earned is closing steadily 
and rapidly. His recommendation was 
that the credit given be 50% of the tax, 
and that this be allowed where interest 
requirements are not earned from in- 
vestments, with the reduction graduated 
downward until 10% of the interest re- 
quirement is earned. The graduating 
provision is necessary to provide stabil- 








A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


improves performance 


Balance improves performance 
through avoiding excesses 


in any one direction. 


Im a life insurance company a 
favorable balance of past 


achievements, present action and 





future planning assures 
continued progress. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Mutual Life Leaders 

The Chicago (Persons) agency of 
Mutual Life of New York led all the 
company’s agencies. throughout the 
country in volume of insurance sold 
during the first six months of 1951. The 
agency is managed by Henry W. Per- 
sons, 

The New York (Myer) agency, Rich- 
ard E. Myer, CLU, manager, held first 
place in number of policies sold during 
the period and was second in volume. 

Milwaukee, managed by George A. 
Knutsen, CLU, was third in volume. 
Charles E. Brown’s Grand Rapids 
agency held second place in policies sold 
and Spokane, managed by Lyle H. Fun- 
nell, CLU, was third. 





ity and give opportunity for steady de- 
velopment. He thought the 50% reserve 
interest credit proposal will only reduce 
the tax revenue from the 6%4% plan by 
$2,500,000 in 1951. He felt the credit is 
particularly necessary for small compa- 
nies. 


William Montgomery 


William Montgomery, president Acacia 
Mutual, suggested a modification stop- 
gap formula as a reasonable basis for 
stop-gap legislation covering the current 
taxable year. He suggested that each 
indivdual company compute its tax, at 
the normal corporate income tax rate, 
first, according to the stop-gap formula, 
and, second, on its own free investment 
income for the taxable year 1951. The 
amount of tax payable by the company 
would be equal to the one-half of the 
sum of these two taxes. He felt that the 
flat tax formula is unsound and would 
not commend itself to the committee 
“except perhaps as a substitute for the 
stop-gap formula for the current taxable 
year.” His observations and conclusions 
were summed up as follows: 


1. The inherent unsoundness and innate in- 
equities of the stop-gap formula have been 
demonstrated by the results of its application 
to the 1949 and 1950 income tax hability of 
the life insurance companies. The formula has 
been abandoned by its original advocates. 


2. The proposed flat tax formula is more 
arbitrary than the stop-gap formula and is at 
least equally unsound and inequitable in_ its 
result. However, the proposed modifiction un- 
der this formula for the benefit of the com- 
panies which do not earn or barely earn their 
required policyholder interest is a recognition 
by the averaging method advocates that at least 
some effect must be given under the tax law 
to the actual experience of individual compa- 
nies in determining their tax liabilities. This 
proposed modification, while properly tending to 
reduce the inequities of the flat tax proposal, 
is inadequate and incomplete. 


3. The proposed modification of the stop- 
gap formula is a more reasonable and more 
equitable formula, for purposes of temporary 
legislation, than either the stop-gap formula in 
its present form or the proposed flat tax for- 
mula, 


4. The only sound, fair and_ reasonable 
basis for permanent taxation of life insurance 
companies, consistent with the general provi- 
sions of the income tax laws, is to impose the 
tax upon each company upon the basis of its 
own individual operating experience, without 
averaging or any other artificialities. 


President Montgomery’s statement 


was read by Edward J. Schmuck, gen- 
eral counsel of Acacia imiutual Life. 
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Sharp & Davis 
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HEARD On The WAY 











Henry E. Niles, vice president, Balti- 
more Life, who, as printed in The East- 
ern Underwriter last week, is one of a 
five-man industrial mission "appointed by 
National Management Council to visit 
Europe under auspices of Economic Co- 
operation Administration, arrived in Eu- 
rope this week. ‘He will spend a month 
abroad on this mission. His part in the 
project will be to consider general and 
human factors in industrial management. 
After the team has toured German in- 
dustrial installations there will be dis- 
cussions with top business men under 
ECA sponsorship. 

In addition to Mr. Niles, the group 
consists of Henry L. Nunn, president, 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., St. Louis; Edwin 
A. Boyan, assistant professor of business 
management, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; William 

Shepherd, vice president, "Arkansas 
Power and Light Co., Little Rock; and 
Eugene W. Burgess, vice president, Gen- 
eral Mills, Minneapolis. 





Harry Gardiner, retiring general agent 
here of John Hancock, has been elected 
an honorary member of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York. 


Fred W. Hill, recently elected vice 
president, Crown Life of Canada was 
born in Ottawa of English - Scottish 
descent. He joined Crown Life in 1913 
as its first actuarial clerk under H. R. 
Stephenson, then actuary and now presi- 
dent of company. In 1927 be became 
actuary of the company. 





One of the leading men in the busi- 
ness has returned to his office after a 
month’s absence in a hospital due to an 
allergic dermatitis. In response to a let- 
ter from me asking what that meant he 
replied: 

“This is a $10 word for a good itch. 
I am only grateful that it didn’t turn 
out to be a seven-year itch.” 





In its forum on family problems Bank- 
ing, magazine of American Bankers As- 
sociation, had this question asked :““With 





Freeman J. Wood Agency 
Leads Lincoln National 


The Freeman J. Wood Agency of 
Lincoln National Life, Chicago, lead all 
agencies of the company in paid busi- 
ness for the first six months of 1951. The 
paid volume was considerably more than 
$5,000,000. Mr. Wood’s agency also lead 
the company in both volume and number 
of group sales for the same period. 

This a agency has been among the com- 
pany’s leaders each year since it was 
established from scratch by Mr. Wood 
18 years ago. In 1945, the Arthur Hall 
Trophy was permanently awarded to 
the agency because of its having qual- 
ified for the award on the basis of out- 
standing achievement among all agen- 
cies on three occasions, 1940, 1941, and 
1945, 


Stockholders Suit 


Minority stockholders of Standard 
Life of Pittsburgh have filed suit against 
five of its officers, including Alfred 
MacArthur, board chairman, following 
a dispute over value of shares of the 
company and plan for getting control of 
the company. 


APPOINTED AGENCY MANAGER 

Paul B. Cole, Hamilton, Ohio has been 
appointed agency manager for Jefferson 
National Life. He will handle sales and 
service in Butler, Preble, and Warren 
counties, Ohio. He was most recently 
associate manager for the Western and 
Southern Life in Hamilton. 





dollar 


values fluctuating, do insurance 
companies make any provision that the 
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Do You Need Me in CALIFORNIA? 

Because of my wife's illness | must move from New York to milder 
climate of California. | am interested in representing a life insurance com- 
pany (or accident & health) in that state. { 

My record as personal producer—and in management activities—with { 
emphasis on estate planning and business life insurance, should be of interest 
and benefit to some forward-looking company. (14 years im life insurance 
business as agent and manager). Age 40. 

Presently employed—will helinng all necessary references. Box 2032, The 
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difficult 


pressed 


account 


HENRY E. NILES 


: Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 2 
amount to be paid in the future will NEW MANAGER IN DES MOINES ‘ 
have a purchasing power approximating : 
what .was expected when the money was Union Central Life Appoints George J 
paid in? Pflanz, III, Sweeeeding Fred G. 


Marian S. Eberly, head of women’s di- 
Institute of Life Insurance, was 
asked by Banking to answer the ques- 
tion. She said in part: 


ance policies or any other contract ex- 


you arrange for example, for the dollars 
a man might withdraw from his banking 


power as when he deposited them, or a 
bond to pay in similar flexible dollars? 
And would not such a provision have to} War II He is 
work both ways? 



























Appelquist Who Retires 
George J. Pflanz, II], has been made 
manager of Union Central’s Des Moines 
agency, succeeding Fred G. Applequist 
Whe. has retired. Mr. Pflanz joined Union 
Central in 1945 following in his father’s 
footsteps, the latter having represented 
Union Central in Des Moines since 
March, 1911. The father continues as 
a personal producer. Mr. Pflanz was a 
captain of Military Police during World 
a graduate of Notre 
Dame and is on board of Des Moines 

Association of Life Underwriters. 


Such a provision would be too 
to work out either for life insur- 


in terms of dollars. How can 


to have the same purchasing 


o” 


Uncle Francis. 
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excellent record of maintaining in force and extending the benefits of 
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THE NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD THIS YEAR. 
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Home Office: 
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underwriting service to the public as evidenced by an : 


REPRESENTATIVES WILL RECEIVE 


A mutual life insurance company 
Canadian Head Office: 


Toronto, Ont. 


Western Home Office: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Governor John D. Lodge Presents 


Heroism Award to Aetna Employe 














Florence E. Harwarth and Governor John D. Lodge 


Florence E. Harwarth, an Aetna Life 
employe, has the distinction of being the 
first woman in the East to receive an 
award for heroism from the Man’s Best 
Friend Committee, national organization 
which honors persons who perform out- 
standing service to dogs. She was pre- 
sented the committeee’s award July 6 by 
Governor John D. Lodge for risking her 
life to save her dog from drowning last 
April. The presentation, recorded and 
broadcast over the radio, took place in 
the Governor’s office. 

Conspicuously absent from the cere 
mony, however, was the 14-month-old 
English setter whose life Miss Harwarth 
saved. The dog, called Wampum, be- 
came mother of five puppies during the 
preceding week. 

The feat for which Miss Harwarth was 
honored occurred in a field trial during 


which Wampum, making her first com- 
petitive run, became panicky after hit- 
ting water for the first time and started 
to sink. Realizing the dog’s plight, Miss 
Harwarth ran fully clad into the pond, 
swam to the deep water where Wam- 
pum was floundering, and brought the 
dog safely to shore. 

Miss Harwarth, in Aetna Life’s Group 
division since graduating from Man- 
chester High School nine years ago, is 
hel ieved to be the only person in the 
East who breeds, trains and handles her 
own dogs in the three main competitive 
fields—field trials and obedience and 
bench shows. In the past four years, 
Miss Harwarth has won a number of 
prizes with her dogs, particularly in field 
trials and obedience shows. One of them 
recently became the first English setter 
field dog to win an obedience degree. 
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Stanley H. Blau Started July 9 as 
Agency Manager; Has 15 Years’ 
Experience; Fine War Record 
Stanley H. Blau, who has had 15 
years’ experience in New York both as 
a producer and as a supervisor, joined 
Dascit Underwriters, Inc. general 
agents of United States Life, on July 9 
as agency manager. Mr. Blau will de- 
vote his time to assisting agents and 
brokers in the development of business, 
particularly on estate planning, business 
insurance, group and welfare programs. 
Mr. Blau started in 1936 as a personal 
producer for the Prudential, later 
branching out into brokerage supervis- 
ory work. After four years with the 
Prudential he joined the Manhattan 
Life in a similar capacity and then 
went with the Security Mutual Life 
where his unit produced in 1950 over 
$3,000,000 of life business. 
For three World War II years Mr. 


Blau served as master sergeant in the 
U. S. Army, attached to HQ. ETOUSA, 
in the Adjutant’s Division. He partici- 
pated in four campaigns in the Eur- 
opean Theater including the Normandy 
invasion. For bravery in action he was 
presented with the Bronze Star Medal 
by General Dwight D. Eisenhower. He 
also received the Purple Heart Order. 

Mr. Blau is a member of both insur- 
ance and civic organizations. He resides 
in Great Neck, Long Island. 


James R. Brennan Named 
Appointment of James R. Brennan as 
field manager for the Nashville and 
Middle Tennessee area was announced 
by Reliance Life of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
3rennan went to Nashville in 1936 as 
cashier of the Reliance branch office 
there and entered full-time sales work 
in 1945. In recent years he has ranked 
among the company’s sales leaders in 
Tennessee. 








$10 Monthly Income Disability 
50-Year Family Income Rider 











LINDOP’S 5TH ANNIVERSARY 





Heads N. Y. Agency of Monarch Life; 
Ranked No. 2 Countrywide in 1949-50; 
Whiting Evans’ May Record 
Ralph K. Lindop, general agent of 
Monarch Life at 165 Broadway, New 
York, marked his fifth anniversary with 
the company a few weeks ago. Since 


RALPH K. LINDOP 


the agency was opened in mid-1946 a 
total of $9,040,068 of life insurance, ex- 
clusive of group, is now in force and 
$482,848 in A. & H. annual premiums. 
Consistently the agency has_ ranked 
among the first five Monarch agencies 
in production countrywide, and held the 
No. 2 position in 1949 and 1950. 

A total 6f 21 men, most of them col- 
lege graduates, now comprise _ the 
Lindop full-time agency staff. 
nent among them is Whiting Evans, a 
first year agent, who in the month of 
May set a new mark for A. & H. pro- 
duction by his paid-for business of 
$4,487 in annual premiums. In_ this 
achievement Mr. Evans led both the 
agency and the company for May as 


Promi- 


Exceptional Consideration for Overweights 






Substandard—600% Mortality 
Retirement Benefit Plan for Brokers 





1780 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
-at 57th Street * JUdson6-4660 











WANTED 


Large midwest company has unusual oppor- 
tunity for man 30 to 35 with college edu- 
cation and thorough background in life 
insurance. Must be able to express himself 
well in both written and oral forms. Attrac- 
tive salary. All replies held confidential. 
Box 2034, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 38. 











Bankers Life Fieldmen 


Honor President McConney 

Salesmen in the 51 agencies of Bank- 
ers Life of Des Moines finished the 
month of June with a written, examined 
and naid-for total of $17, 678,304 to honor 
during 
annual June 
event. The June drive was concluded 
with a dawn-to-darkness drive on June 


President E. M. McConney 
President’s Month, an 


30, when $2,192,155 was produced. 


The method of recording the month’s 
production was changed this year to 
the examined and paid-for basis and 
cannot be compared with other Presi- 
This year’s campaign 
should result in the largest issued and 
paid-for President’s Month production 
by the company’s salesmen in honor of 


dent’s Months. 


President McConney. 


Leading all the company’s salesmen 
in June production was Alvin P. Hinkes 
of Watertown, Wisconsin, a member of 
the L. W. Spickard Milwaukee agency. 
In second place was 
B. T. Mahaffa of the W. K. Niemann 
Des Moines agency with $184,530. The 
leading agency for the month was the 
Wigginton Pittsburgh agency 


He sold $193,000. 


Frank C. 
with $834,553. 








well as being ‘ the lead for the year to 


date in A. & H 


Prior to joining the Lindop agency on 
May 15, 1950, Mr. Evans was in the 
sales end of Nestle Baby Food Co. He 
has received considerable recognition 
over the years as a hand-reading expert 
and has read the palms of such famous 
Andrew W. 
Thomas A. Edison and John 


men as Calvin Coolidge, 
Mellon, 
Barrymore. 
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RENTNER’S EXPANSION MOVE 


Berkshire Life Agency Adds to Office 
Space and Manpower; 25 Brokers 





Taking Clinic Course 
Although still in its first year as a 
Berkshire Life general agency, the Hil- 
liard N. Rentner agency at 141 Broad- 
way, New York, has made such healthy 





HILLIARD N. RENTNER 


production progress this year that an 
additional 1,000 square feet of space has 
been acquired to accommodate its expan- 
sion needs. This gives the agency fully 
half of the 16th floor of the 141 Broad- 
way Building. 

Since the first of the year six addi- 
tional full-time agents have joined the 
staff and will be quartered in the new 
wing of the agency’s offices. Their pro- 
duction will be reflected in the paid-for 





For Postal at New Haven 





GEORGE B. GREENBERG 


Postal Life of New York announces 
the appointment of George B. Green- 
berg as general agent in New Haven, 
Conn., where he has maintained an 
office in the First National Bank & 
Trust Co. Building for the past thirteen 
years, doing business under the firm 
name of Greenberg and Rhein. 

Mr. Greenberg entered the life in- 
surance business in 1938 with the Bank- 
ers National. In 1939 he started a gen- 
eral insurance office and established a 
general agency for accident and health. 
In 1941 he became a special representa- 
tive for Mutual Trust. He already has 
a number of agents and brokers in his 
offices besides which he services others 
in the New Haven area. 


volume of the agency for the last six 
months of 1951. 

General Agent Rentner reports that 
his life insurance clinic program, which 
got off to a good start on May 17, at- 
tracted about 25 brokers. Three meet- 
ings have already been held, each being 
addressed by authorities in their partic- 
ular fields. Among them were Archer 
Eisenstat, tax attorney in New York, and 
Dr. Frank Harnden, vice president and 
medical director of the Berkshire Life. 
When the clinic classes resume in the 
fall the lecture:s will include a promi- 
nent industrial engineer, an accountant 


and a trust officer of a large New York 
bank. He said further: 

“We have attempted to build a com- 
plete self-sustaining unit. The experts 
with whom the agency will work are 
known for’ their ability to answer any 
question that a broker might put to them 
pertaining to life insurance. Thus, a pool 
of knowledge will be established, avail- 
able at all times to interested brokers, 
that will be invaluable in maintaining a 
high quality of service to our policyhold- 
ers. 


Attendance at the fall meetings of the 
clinic will be by invitation. 


Group Appointments 


Two new appointments have been an- 
nounced by the expanding Group depart- 
ment of Pacific Mutual Life. Joseph J. 
Stall, who has been the company’s Group 
representative in Seattle, now is pro- 
moted to the post of assistant manager 
in the Los Angeles Group office. Suc- 
ceeding him as manager in Seattle is 
James R. Workman, formerly a repre- 
sentative in the company’s Group unit at 
San Francisco. Both men will participate 
actively in extending Pacific Mutual’s 
Group service in their respective areas. 
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Career of a Top Real Estate 
And Mortgage Executive 


J. Truman Streng of Massachusetts Mutual Life Was Member 
of North Russian Expeditionary Force Following Russian 
Revolution; Prominent in American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers; His Sailing Experiences 


J. Truman Streng, vice president of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life responsible 
for managing the mortgage loan and real 
estate holdings of the company, has had 
one of the most colorful careers in the 
life insurance fraternity. In addition to 
his long experience in connection with 
real estate and mortgage loans he was 
an American Army officer who took part 
in the Allied-North Russia Arctic 
winter campaign at Archangel following 
the Russian Revolution. 

As head of the mortgage loan and real 
estate activities of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life he is assisted by a team 
consisting of Bert Mount, superintendent 
of loans; Arthur I. Macdonald, assistant 
superintendent of loans; Rudolph G. 
Kraft, superintendent of real estate; and 
A. Newton Wells, loan analyst. The next 
eschelon consists of nine field offices 
scattered over the nine geographical 
divisions of the country. Supplementing 
the work of these nine managers and 
their cashiers are 90 independent loan 
correspondents. 

With this team Mr. Streng is in charge 
of slightly more than one-fifth of the 
company’s $1.4 billion of assets. “The 
main objective of this department,” he 
says, “is to be ready, willing and able 
to obtain a healthy and satisfactory re- 
turn on our policyholders’ money in- 
vested in real estate and mortgage loans. 
Our commitment portfolio is not loaded 
with poor commitment at low interest 
rates. We felt the present condition 
coming, and, by anticipating it, we now 
stand ready to take advantage of the 
current market While the company 
holds some FHA 207’s and 608’s, they 
are only those which meet the usual 
Massachusets Mutual loan requirements 
on (1) need, (2) architectural treatment, 
(3) layout of apartments. (4) room sizes, 
(5) location — surrounding shopping 
areas school, church and transportation 
facilities.” 

Joined Company in Huntington, W. Va. 

Mr. Streng was born in Michigan, the 
day before the 45th birthday of the 
Massachusetts Mutual. His earliest busi- 
ness experience was with his father in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., at the Streng & Zinn 
Co. department store. In 1915-16 he was 
a student at the Philadelphia Textile 
School. After World War I he entered 
the real estate and mortgage field in 
Chicago, and in 1936 commenced his 
association with the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life in Huntington, W. Va. The 
company, impressed by his successful 
handling of-assignments, soon promoted 
him to Washington, D. C., and later to 
the Detroit area. From there he was 
brought to the home office in 1948 as 
a second vice president and advanced on 
January 1, 1951 to vice president. 

For several years Mr. Streng arranged 
his vacation so that he might attend 
summer lecture courses at a university 
—always selecting the course that 
seemed to fit the particular problems 
facing him at the time. In the fall of 
1931, sensing a need to acquire more 
knowledge to meet the drastic emergency 
of the depression, he entered Northwest- 
ern University night school. There he 
took courses in commercial law covering 
leases, contracts and negotiable papers 
as well as business and industrial or- 
ganization and management. On his of- 
fice wall hangs the M. I. certificate, 
awarded by the American Institute of 
Real Estate Appraisers (upon becoming 
a member.) 

Currently Mr. Streng, who still be- 
lieves in endless study to keep knowl- 
edge abreast of changing economic con- 





ditions, is in demand as a speaker and 
lecturer. In the summer of 1947 he lec- 
tured at the Case Study Course No. 2 
of the American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers at the University of Cali- 


Arthur Johnson 
TRUMAN STRENG 


fornia at San Francisco. That fall he 
gave the same course at the University 
of Tennessee at Knoxville. He lectured 
at a seminar for the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America at the Downtown 
Campus of Northwestern University in 
Chicago on June 20 this year. Although 
a resident of Massachusetts since 1948, 
he continues on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as_ non-resident 
lecturer in the school of Business 
Administration on subjects of mortgages 
fin ea: * and appraising. 
No Property “Hopeless” 

Perhaps the most unusual and con- 
structive fact of his basic philosophy 
concerning real estate is his theory that 
no piece of property is “hopeless.” As 
an example, following the depression 
every real estate portfolio was left with 
problem properties. Mr. Streng’s proce- 
dure was to give close study to each in- 
dividual property, toward determining 





the highest and best use possible. How- 
ever, his approach combined vigorous 
imagination with good basic common 
sense. His vision was not circumscribed 
by the purpose for which the building 
had. been originally built. He called in 
the district engineer, who in many cases 
was- “Rudy” Kraft, now a member of 
his team. The question was posed, “What 
can we do with this building, and at 
what cost?” After analyzing the prop- 
erty a preliminary sketch was drawn to 
illustrate the possible use after making 
certain alterations. If the use and the 
cost of conversion promised to be prac- 
tical, an attempt was made to sell the 
idea to a prospective long-term leasee, 
subject to remodeling. With the tenant 
assured, the contruction was completed. 
With the property on a sound economic 
basis the company was ready to sell ‘the 
property. In this way many sales were 
made at a profit. If not at a profit, the 
price was at least adequate to recover 
the book value of the property plus the 
cost of remodelling. 

Immediate Future for Mortgage Loans 

“The immediate future of the mort- 
gage loan activity of the Massachusetts 
Mutual during the present credit condi- 
tions is encouraging,” said Mr. Streng. 
“Tt will run along at approximately the 
same level that it has for the last two 
years, with a slight upward swing in 
interest rates—provided, of course, there 
are no more additional restrictive regu- 
lations issued by the Federal Reserve 
Bank.” He continued: “We are in an 
excellent position to step into the market 
more actively when the present emer- 
gency-type economy is over.’ 

Sail Racing 

The photograph which dominates the 
wall immediately behind his desk is the 
racing schooner “Fortune” in which Mr. 
Streng competed six years in the Chi- 
cago to Mackinac race, the longest fresh 
water race in the world—330 miles as 
the crow flies. 

In addition he sailed three times in the 
65 foot yawl, Elizabeth III, in the De- 
troit to Mackinac races. While he now 
lives near Long Island Sound and the 
Massachusetts ocean front, Mr. Streng 
no longer finds time for the necessary 
conditioning of the sail boat. that is 
requisite for any worthy member of 
racing crew. 

Other hobbies include hunting, mainly 
deer, upland game, ducks. and geese. 
Michigan and New England do not limit 
this hunter’s familiarity with prime hunt- 
ing areas. The backwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi River in Arkansas, and of the 
Illinois River in Illinois have heard his 
gun when the ducks flew over. The 
famous Mattamuskeet Swamp of North 
Carolina, and the haunts of ducks and 
geese in Virginia, Currituck Sound and 
Barnegat Bay as well as the Michigan 
hunting areas around Houghton Lake 
and Saginaw Bay are other favorites of 
his. 

World War I Experience 

Mr. Streng is a veteran of one of 
the hardest, most dramatic, and least 
familiar phases of World War I. As a 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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A ccording to John Ruskin, 
skillful architects tend to build 
high. Right now Eastern seeks 
skillful life insurance 
tects” and offers them a worth- 
while opportunity to build on 
the basis of their own abilities. 


GENERAL AGENCIES Now Available 


Company of New ‘Yor 


EASTERN features a complete range 
of life insurance forms to cover most 
needs, 
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in New York, New Jersey and the 
District. of Columbia. For infor- 
mation, write to Murray April, 
Director of Agencies. 










plus $10.00 monthly income 
disability benefits. 
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NO—We Haven't Seen EVERYTHING 
(But We've Been Around!) 


We specialize in the “hard-to-place” 
risks, and your unusual case may be 
routine to us, 


FOR INSTANCE, we give liberal con- 
sideration to overweights . . . diabetics 
. . - ulcerites . . . pernicious anaemics 
i505 WONNOH. «5.0 WEOs 35:2 





Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 
Chicago, Iil. 

76 William St., N. Y. 5, N. Y., 
WH 3-7680 


Ask for Sam Rosan, Howard Rosan, 
Jack Cohen, Jule Roseman or Al Morelli 














New Hartford General Agent 


John O. Bogardus has been made 
general agent in Hartford of Massachu- 
setts Protective Association and Paul 
Revere Life. Immediately prior to his 
new assignment he represented Paul 
Revere as Philadelphia brokerage man- 
ager. He is a past president of Boston 
General Agents and Managers Associa- 
tion and past president of Massachu- 
setts Association of Life Underwriters. 


Promote Joseph J. Stall 


Joseph J. Stall has been named assist- 
ant manager, Los Angeles Group Insur- 
ance office, Pacific Mutual Life. The 
appointment, announced by Ralph J. 
Walker, Group vice president, is a pro- 
motion for Mr. Stall, formerly in Seat- 
tle where he had opened the company’s 
first Group office in the northwest two 


years ago. 





HOME OFFICE—EAST ORANGI 


WE’RE LOOKING 
FOR A TALL MAN 


One with his head in the 
clouds and his feet firmly 
planted in the ground. An ag- 
gressive man fired with ambi- 
tion, but possessing stability and 
background. 

Our newly-created Ordinary 
Agency Department offers this 
man a worthwhile opportunity 
to capitalize on his ability to 
build his own General Agency. 


Ordinary General Agencies 
are available in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Northern New 
Jersey, and Westchester County, 
New York. We cordially invite 
your inquiries. Write: William 
H. Fissell, CLU, Superintendent 
of Ordinary Agencies. 
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Nat'l of Vt., Loan Aid 
To West’s Flood Victims 


EXTENDS GRACE PERIODS 


Makes Addiicesl: ‘teal Directors 
Adopt Resolutions of Sympathy to 
Disaster Sufferers 


Aid to the Kansas City flood area was 
offered by the directors of National Life 
at their quarterly meeting in Montpelier, 
Vt., a state which itself suffered great 
flood damage in 1927. A greatly liberal- 
ized loan policy to flood sufferers was 
authorized by the company. Dr. Ernest 
M. Hopkins, chairman of board, and 
Deane C. Davis, president, announced 
that the fol'owing resolution of sym- 
pathy and practical aid was unanimously 
adopted: 

“The directors of the National Life 
Insurance Co., take cognizance of the 
tragic Kansas ‘City flood which now ap- 
pears to be the most damaging in the 
history of the country, and extend their 
sympathy to the thousands of people 
who have suffered loss and damage in 
that area. In an effort to assist these 
stricken communities to the best of their 
ability, the directors authorize the com- 
mittee on finance to make additional 
loans in the Kansas City area on loan 
applications which meet with the ap- 
proval of the committee on finance and 
to make whatever loan modifications the 
committee may deem desirable to bor- 
rowers who have suffered flood damage, 
and to extend a grace period of 30 days 
to policyholders in the disaster area in 
addition to the 31 days now provided in 
the contract on premiums falling due 
prior to August 15. 

“The board also authorizes the general 
agent of the company in the area to 
make policy loans without prior home of- 
fice approval, as the executive committee 
may deem desirable, and to this end 
authorizes the treasurer to transfer nec- 
essary funds immedi: itely to. the company 
account in Kansas City.” 


ATILIO ) LEON ° TO TO RETIRE 


Cuban Branch Shaumne, Confederation 
Life; W. A. M. Howard Succeeds 
Him; H. M. Merrick Appointment 
Confederation Life Association an- 
nounces retirement at end of the year 
of Atilio Leon, who for 36 of his 38 
years with the company has been man- 
ager of its branch in Cuba. He will con- 
tinue in an advisory capacity. His branch 
led the world organization in 11 dif- 
ferent years, while in 1945 he was also 

made supervisor for Latin America. 

Mr. Leon will be succeeded as man- 
ager in Cuba by W. A. M. Howard, su- 
perintendent of agencies for Southern 
division since 1940 and superintendent 
of the Latin America department since 
1945. Mr. Howard will officially take 
over his new duties at the end of the 
year, but will leave Toronto head office 
for Cuba about October 1. 

A superintendent of agencies since 
the first of the year, H. W. Merrick 
will on October 1 assume full responsi- 
bility for the Southern division. 


N. W. Mutual Leading Agts. 


Northwestern Mutual agents’ leaders 
for the 1950-51 year are in rank: A. J. 
Ostheimer, a Philadelphia; H. N. See- 
furth and B McGiveran, ‘Chicago ; R. 
R. Brown, Winston- Salem, N. C.; Sidney 
Weisman, Detroit, E. M. Klein, Cleve- 
land; J. N. Meeks, Columbus, O.; Alden 
Smith, Nashville; Aaron Finkbinder, Jr., 
Philadelphia; M. D. Mason, New York- 
Chicago. Mrs. Ann S. Liston, South 
Bend, Ind., again led the women agents. 
Her sales exceeded $500,000. 

During the 1950°- 51 club year the com- 
pany sales were in excess of $460,000,000. 


Massachusetts Mutual Now 


Back in State of Texas 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
re-entered Texas. It withdrew from 
that state in 1907 along with a number 
of other companies after the Robertson 
Law on investments went into effect. 





Wood to Edit CLU Journal 


J. HARRY WOOD 


J. Harry Wood, long an important 
figure in life insurance, has succeeded 
the late Walter A. Craig as editor of 
The C.L.U. Journal, published by Ameri- 
can Society of CLU. He has resigned 
as president of Central Standard Life 
of Illinois. 

Upon graduation from Harvard Mr. 
Wood joined Group department of John 
Hancock, and became field supervisor 
in agency department. For a time he 
was with Life Insurance Sales Research 
3ureau. Then he returned to John 
Hancock and in 1944 was elected vice 
president, in charge of Ordinary agen- 
cies. Next, he became executive vice 
president, Massachusetts Protective Life 
and Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass., 
from where he went with Central 
Standard Life. 


N. Y. Dept. . Now Making 


Study of Union Pensions 
The ae York State Insurance De- 
partment is undertaking a study of 
union pension and welfare funds in the 
belief that the public interest requires 
some supervision over them. The De- 
partment has under review two specific 
union pension plans which will serve as 
the basis for recommendations to Su- 
perintendent Bohlinger who will decide 
whether additional legislation is needed 
to assure proper supervision. 
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INDEMNITY 
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Add this vital protection to every 
Life Insurance Program 


50 East 42nd Street - 


Insurance to provide income in 
the event of disability is 

THE FOUNDATION OF ALL 
SOUND INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


LOYAL ATKINSON 
Branch Manager 

New York 

MU 7-5212 























J. Truman Streng 


(Continued from Page 12) 


member of the 339th Infantry Regiment, 
often referred to as “Detroit’s Own,” 
he did not see battle with the Germans 
on French but transshipped 
in England to the Allied North Russian 
Expeditionary Force, small 
handful of soldiers fought from Septem- 
ber, 1918 to June, 1919 in the Archangel 
the Circle. 

Trenches,” published 
McClurg & Co., Chi- 


a fellow 


soil, was 


where a 


area just below Arctic 

A novel, “Snow 
in 1931 by A. C. 
cago and written by Dan Steele, 
officer of Streng’s, tells a brief but com- 
pelling story in the setting of the 
Archangel campaign. Under the light 
disguise of this fictitious story the men 
who took part in this campaign recognize 
themselves and their friends in the vivid 
descriptions of incidents which actually 
took place. 

Another book published in limited edi- 
tion only by the Polar Bear Publishing 
Co. of Detroit is “The History of the 
American Expedition Fighting the Bol- 
sheviki,” compiled and edited by Captain 
Joel R. Moore, Lieutenant Harry 
Mead, and Lieutenant Lewis E. Jahns, 
all fellow officers of Streng’s in the 339th 
U. S. Infantry. “The American Mer- 
cury” for March, 1930, carried a story, 
“The Archangel Adventure,” which 
records in all its heart-breaking, blood- 
chilling starkness, with the objectives 
lost before the men arrived, the “par- 
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with Pacific Mutual’s complete personal protection plans. 
every policy owner can use more ACCIDENT 


& SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE=LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Doing business through General Agencies 
in 40 states and the District of Columbia 
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cheesi game” played by a staff that 
thrust a divided force in six separate 
fingers into the mouth of the savage 
Russian Bear, and occasioned what has 
been considered, up to the Korean con- 
flict, the “greatest successful and 
— American retreat in military an- 
nals. 


Yes, It Was Cold 


Archangel Campaign, fought in 
that ranged, during the 
Arctic winter, from a high of —35 de- 
grees down to —65 degrees was con- 
ceived as a diversionary action to draw 
fire from the front that was fast ap- 
proaching Paris in the battles of 
Verdun and Chateau-Thierry. It was 
supposed to form a protecting wall to 
permit the White Russians to  reor- 
ganize. Under English command it in- 


The 


temperatures 


cluded a total of no more than 10,000 
made up of some French trained for 
tropic fighting, some English, assorted 
nationals and a handful of Americans, 
the 338th Ammunition Train, 338th 
Field Hospital, 339th Infantry and one 


battalion of 310th Engineers. 

The men who survived this campaign 
smile at the adjectives “new and 
“novel” applied to the World War II 
development of white smocked ski troops 
since they held daily classes in skiing 
and snow shoeing, and they equipped 
their men with white smocks in the fall 
of 1918. Like American soldiers of every 
war, they developed a_super-skill in 
meeting with ingenuity and self-reliance 
odds for which they were unprepared. 
As a reserve office Mr. Streng rose 
to the rank of Major after World War I. 

Elder Statesmen 


Mr. Streng is currently regional vice 
president for New England and Quebec, 
of American Institute of Real Estate ap- 
praisers, a member of its governing 
council, and a member of its finance, re- 
search, and professional program com- 
mittees. He is also first vice president 
of the New England Chapter of this or- 
ganization, and a member of the edi- 
torial board of the “Appraisal Journal.” 

The fact that Mr. Streng is a trustee 
of the Urban Land Institute and a mem- 
ber of its Central Business District Coun- 
cil class ifies him as one of the “e’der 
stz wesenen” of the real estate business. 
This is the professional and impartial 
group called upon once or twice a year 
to make detailed studies of the property 
and tax values in our major cities, de- 
veloping charts, and analyzing trends in 
order to meet and offset the deterioration 
and depreciation of property, particularly 
in central urban areas. 

Mr. Streng is a member of the Spring- 
field Real Estate Board and_Spring- 
field Chamber of Commerce. He is a 
past president of the Polar Bear Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Streng (the former 
Katherine M. Perkins of Kenosha, Wis.) 
make their home in a Cape Cod Cottage 
on Summit Street in Longmeadow, 
Mass., where “Mr. Kim,” their parti- 
color cocker spaniel, is a priviliged mem- 
ber of the household. 
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THE FIREMAN’S FUND 

An informal review of some of the 
events and a few of the people who 
shaped the character of the Fireman’s 
Fund, with emphasis on how a large 
corporation can assume traits of hu- 
man character, has been printed by 
that company in the form of a very at- 
tractive brochure. Described as a char- 
acter sketch, the story was taken from 
a recent address in San Francisco de- 
livered by the company’s president, 
James F. Crafts, before the Newcomen 
Society of England. The booklet is 
profusely and beautifully illustrated in 
three colors. 

The central figure of the booklet is an 
Italian fisherman who was burned out 
in the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire of 1906 and who was given another 
start in life, and a new chance through 
the benefit of insurance. 

In his address Mr. Crafts paid tribute 
among others to former presidents Levi- 
son and Dutton, especially for their 
courage, resources and ingenuity in 
meeting the situation when the San 
Francisco earthquake of April, 1906, 
caused the company a $11,000,000 loss, 
including destruction of its handsome 
home office at California and Sansome 
Streets and all of its records. “The 
company shared the same fate of its 
clients and lay prostrate in the face of 
certain ruin,” said Mr. Crafts. 

3ut it wasn’t prostrate long, nor was 
it ruined. A telegraph message was dis- 
patched from the smoldering city over 
the signature of President William J. 
“All hands safe and well. Fire 
the Fireman’s 


Dutton: 
now extinguished 
Fund flag is still flying and nailed to 
the mast.” Agents who were free to 
break their ties and seek new ones, 
stronger associations, stood steadfast. 
Their faith in the company’s ultimate 
destiny was expressed in their offer to 
pay losses under policies if the Fire- 
man’s Fund could not. 

If friendship, loyalty and sympathy 
had rallied the allegiance of agents and 
employes, Dutton and Levison reasoned, 
was it not possible that in the same 
spirit shareholders and_ policyholders 
alike would join a cause that would 
spell recovery for the stricken com- 
pany? Recommendation of these ex- 


ecutives to management and directors 
was, “Assess shareholders and pay our 
losses in cash and with future profits or 
stock.” The assessments were levied 
and paid; the company survived and 
climbed back to complete recovery be- 
In all 8,603 claims were paid 
without litigation or ill will. 

It was a remarkable example of faith 
in American enterprise and the obliga- 
tion of trust and responsibility shown 
by the chief executives did much to 
increase the prestige of fire insurance, 


fore long. 


especially on the Coast. 


FEW LIFE INSURANCE 
REJECTIONS 

Out of every 100 applications sub- 
mitted to life insurance companies 97 
were accepted last year. The number 
of applications was nearly 8,500,000 for 
Ordinary life insurance policies. In con- 
trast, says the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, the declinations in the early part 
of this century were more than 10%. 
The exact number of applications 
turned down in 1950 was 278,000. 

The Institute gives as the principal 
cause of rejection by the life insurance 
companies cases of individuals who have 
some form of cardiovascular-rental ail- 
ments. They account for 45% of the 
rejections. Some heart cases were ac- 
cepted on the extra rate basis. Second 
chief medical cause for extra rating was 
weight, chiefly overweight. About one- 
third of the extra rate cases were for 
occupational hazards. 

Inquiry by the Institute discloses that 
there was a continuation during 1950 of 
the trend towards expanding the writing 
of policies without a medical examina- 
tion, with more than half of all appli- 
cations being accepted on that basis. 
More than $5.6 billion of insurance was 


approved for insurance on this non- 
medical basis for last year. 


A. Moseley Hopkins, CLU, Penn Mu- 
tual, Albany, was elected president of the 
Albany Association of Life Underwriters 
for 1951-52 at a luncheon meeting re- 
cently. He succeeds Arthur R. Kapner. 

Other new officers are first vice presi- 
dent, James G. Jones; second vice presi- 
dent, Stanley A. Davis; secretary-treas- 
urer, Laurens F. Bruno. 



























E. B. FERGUSON 


E. B. Ferguson, general manager of 
Phoenix Assurance of London, has been 
elected president of the British Insur- 
ance Association. He is a former presi- 
dent of Insurance Institute of London 
and of Insurance Institute of Good 
Hope. During his early insurance career 
he was assistant Scottish manager for 
London Guarantee and later was South 
Africa) manager for Phoenix-London 
Group. He returned to England in 1943 
and was appointed general manager of 
Phoenix. Mr. Ferguson has traveled ex- 
tensively throughout the world; has on 
several occasions visited this country. 

i ae 

Frank P. Aschemeyer, vice president 
and general counsel, General American 
Life, has been appointed technical ad- 
visor to the Criminal Law Division Com- 
mittee of the Missouri Senate. This 
committee has been charged with the 
responsibility of preparing a complete 
revision and modernization of the crimi- 
nal laws of the State of Missouri. Dur- 
ing 1950 and through April, 1951, Mr. 
Aschemeyer served the Missouri Su- 
preme Court as a commissioner, filling 
an unexpired term. He has been associ- 
ated with General American Life since 
1942 and was elected vice president and 
head of the company’s law department 
last April. 

oe we 

John T. Shirley, general agent of New 
England Mutual Life in Pittsburgh, has 
been elected to his third term as a trus- 
tee of Bucknell University. A member 
of the class of 1909, Mr. Shirley has 
served as trustee continuously from 1923 
except for a three-year period during 
1938-41. His new term expires in 1956. 

* * * 

Leonard Hook, Royal-Liverpool Group, 
has been elected president of Western 
Canada Independent Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. Robert Rankin, Phoenix of 
Hartford, is first vice president, and R. 
G. Boyd, Commercial Union, second vice 
president. 

a eee 


Aaron Finkbiner, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, Philadelphia, has been elected 
president of the Life-Trust Council of 
that city. 

ae ee 


W. Sheffield Owen, assistant agency 
vice president of Life Company of 
Georgia, has been elected president of 
the Atlanta chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. Tom Penland, Reliance 
Life, was named vice president and 
Luther Guest, manager for Connecticut 
General, secretary-treasurer. 





















FRANK L. HARRINGTON 


Frank L. Harrington, president, Massa- 
chusetts Protective Association and Paul 
Revere Life, has been elected as direc- 
tor of the Hahnemann Hospital, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

oe 


Henry N. Lyon, general agent in 
Northern California for Fidelity Mutual 
Life has been elected to board of gov- 
ernors of Marines Memorial Associa- 
tion. He is a past president of the 
San Francisco Chapter, Chartered Life 
Underwriters and a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 


4 


WILLIAM LESLIE 


William Leslie, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
and widely recognized for his skill in 
casualty insurance rating matters, is ob- 
serving two anniversaries this year— 
his 40th year in the insurance business 
and his 15th year as general manager of 
the Bureau. He joined that organization 
in March, 1930, as associate general 
manager after seven years with the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance as its general manager. Through- 
out his long and busy career Mr. Leslie 
has devoted much of his talents to the 
actuarial side of the casualty business 
and is today an associate of the Society 
of Actuaries and a fellow of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society. 
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Hawaiian Commissioner Brown 


Commissioner William B. Brown of 


Hawaii, who has been visiting New 
York City—he came here in connection 
with Territorial general obligation bonds 
—has more titles than any other mem- 
ber of the National Association of I 
surance Commissioners. Here are some 
of them: 

Treasurer of Hawaii, Insurance Com- 
missioner, Fire Marshall, Securities 
Commissioner, Corporation Commission- 
er, head of the Bureau of Conveyances, 
Custodian and Trustee of Hawaii’s Re- 
tirement Systems. Also, he is a member 
of the Hawaii Farm Loan Board. At 
least, those were all he could remember 
when the writer talked to. him at the 
recent convention of the Franklin Life 
Insurance Co. in White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. 

Bill Brown has not let all of these 
responsibilities interfere with the play 
of an unusually fine sense of humor. 
He is one of the best liked of the Com- 
missioners at their meetings, the last 
one which he attended being that held 
at Swampscott, Mass., at New Ocean 
House. There he renewed acquaintance 
with a former Harvard Law School pal, 
Director of Insurance J. Edward Day 
of Illinois. 

Born in Chillicothe, Ohio, and son of 
a doctor who played center on the 
famous “Point - a- Minute” football team 
of University of Michigan in 1898, Bill 
Brown is a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege. There he was manager of the Wil- 
liams Year Book, editor of which was 
James A. Linen, publisher of Time mag- 
azine. Brown admits that Linen is 
making more money than he is, but says 
the Time publisher does not get more 
enjoyment from life. While at Williams, 
Brown was vice president of the New 
England Inter-Collegiate Lawn Tennis 
Association. Asked about a rumor that 
he was on the football team although’ he 
only weighed 140 pounds at the time he 
said: “Cut that. I did nothing import- 
ant except to escape without having any 
of my bones broken. And that was im- 
portant to me.” 

Next step in the education of Bill 
Brown was Harvard Law School. He 
had no extra-curricular activities there 
being too much occupied in the tough 
operation of getting through the school. 
That being accomplished he returned to 
Chillicothe where he practiced law un- 
til 1941, 

His first governmental position was 
with the old OPA—Office of Price Ad- 
ministration—where he was a price at- 
torney for the consumers goods divi- 
sion. It was the OPA which sent him 
to Hawaii. Later, he practiced law in 
Honolulu and became the Territory’s 
Treasurer. The other official jobs, men- 
tioned earlier in this sketch, followed. 
Brown likes Hawaii so much that he 
will probably spend the rest of his life 
there. 

Mrs. Brown was Jayne Stone of 
Youngstown, Ohio. They have a daugh- 
ter, Susan, two and a half years old, 














Fred Davey Was First Airplane 
Insurance Agent 


Fred N. Davey, who has written avia- 
tion insurance on many of the famous 
aircraft in America, including Charles A. 
Lindbergh’s ‘ ‘Spirit of St. Louis” and 
Amelia Earhart’s “Friendship,” has been 
elected vice president and aviation de- 
partment manager, Sertel-Reducka In- 
surance Agency, Miami, Florida. He is 
credited with writing the first aircraft 
insurance policy in the United States, 
on a Curtis Seagull valued at $5,000: Un- 
fortunately, it was totally destroyed 
within 30 minutes after the insurance be- 
came effective. In 1927 he insured the 
first aircraft operated by the Pan Ameri- 
can Airways between Miami and 
Havana. Also, he wrote aviation insur- 
ance on first fleet of aircraft of an 
American scheduled airline using  tri- 
motor Ford planes between New York, 
Chicago and the West Coast, the Na- 
tional Air Transport, which later be- 
came United Airlines. 

In 1926 Mr. Davey insured a fleet of 
15 aircraft located at the old Hoover 
Airport in the District of Columbia. 
While returning to New York he read 
in a Philadelphia paper that the entire 
fleet had ben destroyed by fire that 
afternoon. 

Beginning his career as payroll auditor 
of the Travelers, he soon became work- 
men’s compensation special agent and 
underwriter for that company in New 
York. Later, he became assistant man- 
ager of the New York City metropolitan 
department of Royal Indemnity. From 
1914 to 1928, among other duties, he was 
in charge of the aviation department of 
Marsh & McLennan. 

Deciding to devote his entire time to 
aviation insurance, Mr. Davey in 1928 
became vice president of Aero Under- 
writers Corporation, which was reorgan- 
ized in 1932 as the Aero Insurance Un- 
derwriters. During the following 18 
years he traveled extensively, handling 
some of the largest aviation accounts in 


the country. 
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What to Wear When at Work 


The New Hampshire State Division of 
Employment Security recently posted 
notices on bulletin boards telling em- 
ployes what they should not wear. Since 
then a number of similar notices have 
appeared throughout the country. Here’s 
the sartorial instructions of the New 
Hampshire outfit: 

“Men will wear ties, buttoned shirts 
and long pants. Suit coats are optional; 
roiled or short sleeves optional; shirt- 
tails must be tucked in. 

“For ladies, backless, haltered or strap- 
less models are regretfully ruled out; 
likewise shorts. Stockings, or reasonable 
facsimiles, will cover legs. Shorttails, 
in. No bare feet.” 

As to just what is meant by ‘ 
able facsimiles” of stockings, 
Week gives. this interpretation: 
’ “Tt is giving the nod to the summer 
trend of leg make-up.’ 


‘reason- 
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Nancy Keare’s Essay Makes Hit at 
Convention 


Nancy Keare, 13-year old daughter of 
Spencer R. Keare, executive vice presi- 
dent, Federal Life of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Keare, wrote an essay recently as par- 
ticipant in a Highland Park, Ill. (where 
she lives and goes to school) contest on 
the subject: “The Five Things I Would 
Like the Most Out of Life.” Nancy’s 
thoughts on the subject were so simply 
and sincerely expressed that her father 
read them at the close of his address at 
last week’s annual convention in Atlantic 
City of Federal Life’s leading agents. 
Nancy Keare’s philosophy on life and 
living: 

I would like to love everyone and 
hate no one. We want to be united 
and to live peaceably here in America. 

I would like to have friends. A 
friend is very important to me because 
you can tell your troubles to him. 

I would like to have recognition 
from people. Everybody likes to be 
recognized. It makes them feel impor- 
tant even if they are not. 

I would like to be well enough off to 
live comfortably without money prob- 
lems. 

Lastly, I would like to have courage 
and not be afraid of what might hap- 
pen—just face things as they come. 


Jane M. Hoey 


Jane M. Hoey, chairman of Hoey & 
Ellison Life Agency, Inc., one of New 
York’s leading insurance agencies, has 
been made a member of the board of 
trustees of the New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University. One 
of the leading women public officials in 
Washington she has been director of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Ad- 
ministration since 1936. 

Miss Hoey, who was a sister of the 
late James J. Hoey of Hoey, Ellison & 
Frost, Inc. who for many years was 
extremely active in the public life of 
Greater New York, is a former presi- 
dent of the National Conference of 
Social Work, a former member of the 
New York State Crime Commission and 
a former assistant secretary of the 
Board of Child Welfare. 

She received her bachelor’s degree 
from Trinity College, her master’s de- 
gree from Columbia and was graduated 
also from the New York School of 
Social Work. She is a former director 
of the field service, Atlantic Division 
of the American Red Cross, and was 
assistant director and secretary of the 
Welfare Council of New York. 


Fined for False Statement 

Recently, the Illinois Department of 
Insurance put in liquidation the Prog- 
ress Insurance Association, an automo- 
bile reciprocal. William N. Lowe, its 
president, was charged with filing a 
false annual statement with the De- 
partment; was convicted and fined $1,000. 

This is of considerable significance be- 
cause while the Illinois Insurance Code 
is full of penalties for various violations 
it has been difficult for the Department 
to get actual convictions. Annual state- 
ment of Progress Insurance Association 
claimed $300,000 in government bonds 
in which the company had no ownership. 
Without those investments the company 
was not solvent, Director of Insurance 
Day says. 

* * * 
Hiestand Going to Austria 

J. C. Hiestand, vice president and sec- 
retary of Ohio Farmers Companies, has 
been chosen to lead the United States 
30y Scout Band playing at the 7th 
World Jamboree of Boy Scouts at Bad 
Ischl, Austria in August. This Jamboree 
will be attended by 17,000 Boy Scouts 
from 43 countries and will include 900 
Scouts from the United States. The 
Band is composed of 70 Boy Scout mu- 
sicians chosen from virtually every state 
in the Union. 

Mr. Hiestand has for a number of 
years led his own Boy Scout Band and 
was a leader of the Boy Scout Band at 
the New York World’s Fair in 1939-40. 
He has been active in Scouting for 23 
years, is vice president of the Akron 
Area Council and the father of two 
Eagle Scouts. 

Bad Ischl is about 30 miles east of 
Salzburg and was the summer resort of 
the Austrian Emperors. The trip will in- 
clude stops at Algiers, Naples, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Nuremberg, Wies- 
baden and Paris. 

Mrs. Hiestand will accompany him on 
the trip. 

*” * * 
Chase National Bank 

The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York has more insurance men on 
its board than any other bank in the 
metropolis. Those directors are Francis 
W. Cole, chairman, the Travelers Com- 
panies; A. N. Kemp, chairman, Pacific 
Mutual Life; Leroy A. Lincoln, — 
man, Metropolitan Life; and Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president, Equitable Society. 

The assets of the Chase National Bank 
on June 30, 1951, were $5,227,895,684. Its 
deposits on that date were $4,793,337,782. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich is chairman of 
the board; Arthur W. McCain, vice 
chairman of board; Percy J. Ebbott, 
president; and Carl J. Schidlapp, vice 
chairman, executive committee. 
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IEA Moves to Enlarge 
Scope of Organization 


ARTICLES OF ASSN. AMENDED 
Ceoney Chairman of IEA, Conick Vice 


Chairman, Sammons Treasurer and 
Erskine Secretary 


Members of the Insurance Executives 
Association at a meeting in New York 
on June 28, voted unanimously to amend 
the articles of association to give imme- 
diate effect to certain organizational 
changes previously determined upon and 





Blackstone Studios 
JOHN R. COONEY 


to enlarge the scope of the association 
to embrace all forms of insurance, ex- 
cept life, in which the members are en- 
gaged. 

Under the amended articles, the 
offices of trustees have been eliminated 
and the chairman, who is elected annu- 
ally from the membership, becomes the 
chief executive officer of the associa- 
tion. John’R. Cooney, president of the 
insurance companies in the Loyalty 
Group, is chairman of the Insurance 
Executives Association and Harold C 
Conick, chief executive of the Royal 
Liverpool Group, is vice chairman. F. 
Elmer Sammons, president of the Han- 
over Fire, was elected treasurer at the 
June 28 meeting and J. D. Erskine was 
elected secretary. 

Objects and Purposes of IEA 

The Insurance Executives Association, 
which was organized in 1932, affords its 
members, as a group of insurance ex- 
ecutives of first rank whose jurisdiction 
is not limited by any territorial boun- 
daries more restrictive than those of 
the United States, an opportunity to 
consider and study all problems affect 
ing the business in which the members 
are engaged. The objects and purposes 
of Insurance Executives Association as 
set forth in the amended articles of 
association are: 

(a) To engage in research into poli- 
cies, practices and problems affecting or 
relating to those phases. of the insur- 
ance business in which the members of 
the association are engaged; 

(b) To afford to its members and to 
the companies of which they are execu 
tives the results of such research and 
forum for the discussion and considera- 
tion of policies, practices and problems 
in which the members have a common 
interest ; 

(c) To encourage such conduct of the 
business of insurance in which the mem- 


Donald B. Kipp Elected 


Director of American 
At a meeting of directors of the 
American Insurance Company Donald B. 
Kipp was elected a director to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Charles 
R. Hardin. Mr. =e is a member of 
the firm of Pitney, Hardin and Ward. 
The board also authorized a dividend 
of 50 cents payable October 1 to stock- 
holders of record September 1. 





bers are eng: ged as will conform to high 
standards of business ethics and_ in- 
tegrity; 

(d) To promote efficiency and econ- 
omy in the conduct of the insurance 
business and aid the members of the 
association in meeting the needs of the 
insuring public; 

(e) To promote a better understand- 
ing of the nature and requirements of 
the business among policyholders and 
the public; 

(f) To furnish such information, ad- 
vice and recommendations as the asso- 
ciation mav deem appropriate to regu- 
latory authorities, companies and _ rat- 
ing and other organizations; and 

(gz) Generally, to promote and encour- 
age improvements and practices which 
will best serve the public and the busi- 
ness. 

Standing Committees 

Chairman Cooney has appointed the 
following standing committees as pro- 
vided for in the amended articles of as- 
sociation: 

Membership: F. A. Christensen, chair- 
man; A. B. Jackson, John A. North. 

Finance: G. L. Armstrong, chairman; 
F. Elmer Sammons, Lawrence J. Till- 
man. 

In addition the chairman has ap- 
pointed D. C. Bowersock and Harry F. 
Ogden to the interim committee which 
serves in an advisory capacity to the 
secretary. The other members of the 
interim committee are the chairman, the 
vice chairman, and treasurer of the as- 
sociation, and the chairmen of the mem- 
bership and finance committees. 

Membership in Insurance Executives 
Association, which is on a_ personal 
basis, now totals 35 chief executives 
representing 112 capital stock compa- 
nies. The semi-annual meeting of the 
association will be held October 19 and 
20, at the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, 
Se es 
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Fireman’s Fund New 
Southern Headquarters 


OPENS BUILDING AT ATLANTA 


President Crafts Welcomes Agents, 
Georgia Business Leaders and Others 


at Dedication Exercises 


Dedication exercises held July 17 
marked official opening of the new 
Southern department headquarters build- 
ing of the Fireman’s Fund Group in At- 
lanta, Ga. Business leaders, civic officials 
and agents of the organization. in 
Georgia's capital city joined with Fire- 
man’s Fund executives and staff mem- 
bers in brief but impressive dedication 
ceremonies held in the main lobby of the 
new colonial-type structure on famous 
Peachtree Street at Fourteenth. 

At the dedication, James F. Crafts, 
president of the Fireman’s Fund and its 
affiliates, told guests and staff members 
that the beautiful new building—the first 
company-owned departmental headquar- 
ters to be built by Fireman’s Fund— 
was “evidence of the ability of ‘still an- 
other’ business family to serve, grow and 
prosper as a competent partner and good 
neighbor in a way of economic life that 
is being challenged throughout the 
world.” 

First Company With Dept. in South 

Making reference to the fact that 
Fireman’s Fund with the first fire insur- 
ance company to establish a depart- 
mental office in the South, Mr. Crafts 
further stated: “With this dedication, 
Fireman’s Fund is once again manifest- 
ing its belief in the ability of the South 
to work still greater accomplishments 
in all of its highly diversified industrial, 
financial and agricultural activities.” 

Following the dedication ceremonies, 
guests of the company were toured 
through all parts of the new structure 
by specially selected employes. The dedi- 
cation ceremonies, held in the morning, 
were followed by an open house. 

Construction of the new Southern de- 
partment building was started in Novem- 
ber of last year. The building, of tradi- 
tional design, is constructed of masonry 
and steel. Its outside trim is Indiana 
limestone, contrasted with various color 
brick laid in Flemish bond. Windows are 
of Colonial design, set in aluminum case- 
ments on marble sills. In keeping with 
the architectural and landscaping cus- 
toms of the Georgia city, the building is 
set back from both Peachtree and Four- 
teenth Streets. 

While the new building presently con- 
tains a gross area of slightly more than 
30,000 feet and a useable area of approxi- 
mately 28,600 feet, special provisions 
have been made for future expansion. , 

The Southern home of Fireman’s Fund 
currently houses more than 200 employes 
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G. L. Parker Appointed 
Asst. Secretary of Sun 


Philip J. Priore, U. S. manager of the 
Sun Insurance Office, announces that 
G. L. Parker has been appointed assist- 
ant secretary of the Sun. Mr. Parker 
joined the United States branch on 
June 1, 1950, after having served the 
company in its Canadian branch for 
twenty years. 


Brady’s Hole in One 


Walter F. Brady, president of the com- 
panies in the Merchants Fire Assurance 
Group, ‘New York, achieved a long de- 
sired ambition as a golfer on Saturday, 
July 7, when he shot a hole in one while 
playing the east course at Winged Foot 
Golf Club, Mamaroneck, New York. His 
lucky hole was the third on this course. 

Mr. Brady’s foursome included Earl 
Hohbein, assistant secretary of United 
States Guarantee; Richard O. Meserole. 
and Raymond Roser, respectively vice 
president and assistant secretary of the 
Merchants Fire Assurance Group com- 
panies. C. F. Merle, also an assistant 
secretary in the same group, went around 
the course with the foursome as offi- 
cial scorer. Mr. Brady told his -friends 
that never in his 40 years of golfing has 
he been so happy. 





and is the central headquarters for the 
more than 30 fieldmen who service agents 
of the company throughout the South. 
Ample space is presently available in the 
building to allow for contemplated addi- 
tions to the staff. Up to last year the 
operations of the Southern department 
of Fireman’s Fund in Atlanta were con- 
fined to the production and servicing of 
fire and marine business produced by the 
agents of Fireman’s Fund and its sub- 
sidiary, the Home Fire and Marine. 

An important step toward complete 
group operations in the southern terri- 
tory was taken last year when the 
formation of the new Southern Indem- 
nity department in Atlanta was accom- 
plished. 


Kansas Losses 


(Continued from Page 1) 

of trucks and railroad cars, also con- 
tents of warehouses in affected areas. 
Assureds with personal property floater 
policies on household contents can col- 
lect losses caused by flood. 

Many insurance agencies were in the 
midst of the flooded business districts 
of Kansas towns, and with clearing skies 
Sunday, a warm sun and drying winds 
were concerned with getting the some 
500,000 evacuees back in their homes 
and places of business. A “good neigh- 
bor” clean-up program was under way 
in those communities free from the all 
time record flooding in Kansas, other 
than Topeka and Kansas City where 
major areas were still under water. Re- 
ceding waters were spreading down the 
Missouri to Lexington, Boonville and 
Jefferson City while Kansas streams 
were feeding into northeast Oklahoma 
with threats facing Miami, Pitcher and 
possibly Tulsa. Farther west Blackwell 
and Tonkawaa were receiving the brunt 
of the flood waters from other streams. 

Scattered cloud bursts on top of an 
all time record rainfall for June which 
averaged 9.6 inches over Kansas with 
16.5 inches near Eureka in southeast 
Kansas caused the flooding of the east 
half of Kansas. 

Fire protection was cut off or par- 
tially reduced in many communities, 
Most serious was Kansas City, Mo., 
where the Turkery Creek Pumping 
Plant was flooded resulting in water 
rationing. 

Among officials supervising relief is 
Brig. Gen. Howard S. Searle, Crum and 
Forster state agent, executive officer of 
the Kansas National Guard, Topeka, 
who are on active duty at the call of 
Governor Ed. Arn. Mr. Searle was con- 
cerned with the protection of the water 
plants at Topeka and Kansas City over 
the week end 
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Problem of Basing Rate Levels on 


Company Cost Allocations Discussed 


Higgins, New York, Presents Views That Rates Should Not 
Reflect Solely Build-up of Cost Items But Should 
Include Market Factors and Overall Profits 


Highly interesting and thoughtful ideas 
on insurance rating are contained in an 
address which James J. Higgins, chief of 
the Uniform Accounting Bureau of the 
New York Insurance Department pre- 
sented recently to the annual conference 
of the Insurance Accounting and Statis- 
tical Association. He made a study of 
several recurrent questions and presented 
“the philosophy and thinking which I be- 
lieve underlies the minority views,’ to- 
gether with a brief exposition of so-called 
orthodox views. Presented to stimulate 
discussion his statements, he points out, 
do “not represent the adoption of an offi- 
cral position, by the New York Insurance 
Department.” Rather he hopes that by 
exchange of views those in the business 
may be able to reconcile opinions and to 


formulate a common approach to their 
solution, ; : 
“As uniform accounting matures, its 


growing pains are becoming increasingly 
evident,” said Mr. Higgins. “One group of 
problems which has come w’ ‘th this new 
maturity involves the difficult question of 
the philosophy upon which expense alloca- 
tions should be made. I have been con- 
fronted, as you have, with the necessity 
of deciding how certain expense items 
should be handled. Some of the recurrent 
questions are: 

“How should expenses, incurred jointly 
for more than one kind of coverage or 
activity, be allocated? 

“To what extent should conclusions 
drawn from cost analysis be affected by the 
allocation methods employed? 

“Should conclusions drawn from cost 
analysis be influenced by market considera- 
tions? 

“As I have studied and discussed these 
problems, divergent views have been ex- 
pressed to me in regard to each of them. 
Some could be characterized as orthodox 
while others are not.” 

One of the propositions which Mr. Hig- 
gins considers at length is that “the buy- 
ing public and the insurance companies 
are best served when rates are set at 
levels calculated to result in the largest 
possible market and a fair contribution to 
overall profit. Rates should not neces- 
sarily be based on company cost alloca- 
tions.” In his conclusions to the propo- 
nents’ views Mr. Higgins states: 

It is impractical or impossible accur- 
ately to ascertain the effect of proposed 
rates by using company allocation peed 
ods. Rate making is not an_ exact 
science and what a Pesce iy man 
should expect from rate-makers is a 
sincere effort to give proper weight to 
the many factors involved. 

Further, there may be considerable 
difference between a price based on 
company cost allocations and a desir- 
able price; statements of company cost 
allocations should be used only as an 
aid in price-making and not looked 
upon as dictating prices; rate-makers 
may properly adjust allocated expenses 
to fit the prices determined to be de- 
sirable; it is good sometimes to sell an 
article at a price not supportable by com- 
pany cost allocations because of a mar- 
ket situation. Rates should not reflect 
solely a mechanical build-up of company 
cost allocations but should reflect a 
thoughtful effort to satisfy the largest 
market and obtain a fair contribution to 
over-all profit. 

The function of cost allocations is 
not to dictate prices but only to act as 
a brake and an aid. Prices should be 
geared to demand and that price which 
fills the demand most satisfactorily 
while yielding a fair contribution to 
over-all profit is the right price. 

Orthodox View 


The orthodox view of this proposition 





would not quarrel so much with the 
proposition as with the arguments set 
forth to arrive at it. It would hold, for 
example, that such arguments do not 
stress the following points: (1) the vari- 
ous lines or kinds of insurance not un- 
avoidable by-products of each other, but 
are associated products that may be 
manufactured or not at the will of com- 
pany management, (2) too much may 
have been spent in the past for over- 
head if production could be increased 
materially in the future with little in- 
crease in that overhead, (3) it may be 
that insurance rates should not be es- 
tablished as monopoly or cartel prices 
might be established and that they 
should be determined through the effec- 
tive operation of the forces of compe- 
tition as prices in other fields are so 
frequently set in relation to the cost of 
the most efficient producers rather than 
the average cost of all producers. 

The orthodox view would hold that a 
“fair contribution” to over-all profit is 
only produced when the rate of profit is 
approximately the same for all compo- 
nents and that any intention to produce 
a loss or an unfairly large rate of profit 
on a particular line is unfairly discrimi- 
natory. 

As to the part of the proposition to 
the effect that rates should not neces- 
sarily be based upon company cost allo- 
cations, it would appear that the ortho- 
dox view would be the same, although 
the “company cost allocations” referred 
to would be different in their method 
of preparation. 


Provonents’, or Minority, Views 


The values of an article to buyers is 
an important pricing consideration; if 
two articles are manufactured by the 
same process and one is in demand 
even at a high price while the other 
can be sold only at a low price, the 
seller will be guided accordingly. De- 
mand is a most important factor. Where 
two products are made the seller will 
determine how much must be brought 
in from sales of both articles to net him 
a satisfactory profit and he will attempt 
to fix the prices of his articles so that 
at least that much will be brought in. 

Costs of either of the articles are 
secondary to the costs of both com- 
bined. What he wants is an_ overall 
profit and if he can realize that by 
selling one high and the other low he 
will do so. This does not mean that 
he loses on one and makes on the other; 
both contribute to the final profit. If 
a cost accountant comes along and tells 
the manufacturer that based on time 
studies, his costs are the same for each 
product and, therefore, his pricing poli- 
cies are wrong, the manufacturer would 
tell the cost accountant that the de- 
mand~for his low priced line would 
disappear if the prices of both articles 
were equalized while increased sales of 
his higher priced line would not yield 
enough, at the reduced price, to offset 
the loss of market in the other line. 


Costs Not Independent 


Costs are not independent; it is all 
very well to say that each line should 


stand on its own feet but this is im- 
possible. Costs are relative to other 
costs. The cost of processing a daily 


report is’ dependent on the costs of 
processing all other daily reports both 
of the same line of business and every 
other line. There is an interrelationship 
of all costs. A thing costs so much at 
a certain time and under certain con- 
ditions. It is because of the dependence 
of one cost upon another that a change 
in costing techniques in one line may 


affect not only that line but all others. 
Also, it is because of the dependence 
of one cost upon another that a change 
in pricing policies in one line may affect 
the costs of all others. 

With the foregoing in mind, consider 
now certain methods of recovering in- 
surance expense costs. The figures and 
statements to follow are not intended 
to reflect actual rate making procedures 
but are given only to illustrate the re- 
lationship between company expense 
allocations and rates. 

Supposing the experience of compa- 
nies writing two lines of business is 
as follows: 


tion thereto. 

In the foregoing example the total 
expenses are the same both before and 
after the rate change. Even if this is, 
to some degree, unrealistic, it seems 
incontrovertible that the formula errs. in 
failing to recognize (a) that some ex- 
penses will not change at all because 
of the rate increase and (b) that the 
apportioned expenses for all lines com- 
bined will become a smaller ratio to 
total premiums. 

Assume again the same statement as 
shown previously in the first table. 
Supposing it is decided that a rate in- 
crease in Line A is necessary and that 

















Line A Line B Total 
PROMING oS See aCe ae $200,000 $350,000 $550,000 
[iF a” Oe Cp ea yinlay er een an ae era $130,000 $125,000 $255,000 
OMRON aS a ce gcc wincionk 40,000(20% ) 87 poe lod 127,500 
Expenses allocated directly.......... 15,000(7.5%) 15,000(4.3% 30,000 
Expenses apportioned 
(Premium volume basis}........ 36,000(18% ) 63,000(18%) 99,000 
PROMO 0d 5 Pi eeGire es Sere e eek eas 6,000(3% ) 10,500(3%) 16,500 
WERE cee ee aaa Lc vente ate $227,000 $301,000 $528,000 
ig tes SOARES as ane ap alta $—27,000 $ 49,000 $ 22,000 
A rate increase is determined to be the»méw rate be so calculated that it 
necessary for Line A and is calculated can be reproduced by using company 
in accordance with a rating formu'a allocation methods. If this is done on 


which sets forth the components of the 
rate as follows: (Note that the expense 
allowance is the same as the actual 
experience shown in the previous state- 
ment.) 








% 

CtSRNI ese e ads rami stg 20 

Expenses allocated directly....... 7.5 

Expenses apportioned ............ 18 

WRRCS enh oso s Pete. Salsa oe 3 

PRONE oop oan cc leek se eee eeees 5 

wt Se 

Permissible: loss: ratiow.. 50s. 304 46.5 

100 

A new rate is made as_ follows: 

Losses, $130,000; divided by permissible 

loss ratio, .465; equals new rate of 
$279,570. 


Composition of New Rate 





The new rate represents an increase 
of 39.79% and is composed of the fol- 
lowing: 

LOSSES: AAG 596) 6662 ch kcbeed rds $130,000 
Commission (20%) ............ 35.914 
Bapenses €25,59)) 2.6.65. cce oes 71,290 
4 OY oS ee ee 8,387 
PBOUE ON OON Ka Siscs deere aes. o.27Sms 13,979 

279,570 

Arbitrarily assume that in the year 
following the rate increase, the same 


policies will be sold as in the previous 


year, but that Line A will show an 
increase in premiums because of the 
39.79% rate increase. A statement giv- 


ing effect to the rate increase, and re- 
flecting the same methods of allocation 
as in the previous year, would then be 
as follows: 


Premiums 


MMMM a Ee cde atin caw neste Reais 


Commission 
Expenses allocated directly 


Expenses apportioned (Premium volume basis).. 


So, the rate increase designed to give 
3 profit of 5% in Line A will give in- 
stead a profit of 9.4% in that line, and, 
in addition, will increase the profit in 
Line B. The difference is entirely due 
to expenses. This formula correctly as- 
sumed that expenses would be higher 
in Line A solely because of the rate 
increase, but incorrectly assumed that 
the increase would be in direct propor- 


the basis of a 5% profit for Line A and 
if we arbitrarily assume that the same 
coverage will be sold after the rate 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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GAB Appoints McGovern 
Branch Manager at Utica 


John J. McGovern, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed branch manager of the Utica, 
N. Y., branch office of General Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Inc., succeeding Thomas 
B. Bradley, resigned. Mr. McGovern 
had been branch manager at Erie, Pa., 
since October, 1949, prior to which time 
he had been a member of the adjusting 
staff at the Pittsburgh branch office for 
approximately ten years. 

Arthur R. Gore succeeds Mr. Mc- 
Govern as branch manager at Erie. Ex- 
perienced in all types of losses Mr. 
Gore has been a member of the bureau 


staff since his discharge from the 
United States Air Force in 1945. Before 
his transfer to Erie in October, 1950, 


he had been assigned to the Harrisburg 
branch. 


Memorial to A. J. Smith 


William A. Riordan, former president 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, presented the memorial reso- 
lution for Archibald J. Smith at the 
special meeting of the board July 10 
on behalf of the memorial committee 
appointed by President Victor Kurby- 























weit, consisting of Harold V. Smith, 
chairman; Mr. Riordan and George F. 
Kern. For many years Mr. Riordan was 
one of Mr. Smith’s closest personal 
friends. 

Line A Line B Total 
sarees $279,570 $350,000 $629,570 
asides $130,000 $125,000 $255,000 
sata 55,914 87,500 143,414 
Soe 15,000 15,000 30,000 

43,963 55,037 99,000 
Sei 8,387 10,500 18,887 
PF ee $253,264 $293,037 $546,301 
digits $ 26,306 $ 56,963 $ 83,269 





CHEMUNG CO. AGENTS ELECT 
Robert L. 
dent of the Chemung County Association 


Henbest was elected presi- 


of Insurance Agents at a recent meeting 
in Elmira, N. Y. Others named were: 
vice president, James W. Kellogg; 
tary, James Havens; treasurer, Charles 
H. Goodyear, Jr. 


secre- 
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North Carolina Backs 
Deductible Fire Plan 


COMMISSIONER CHEEK RULING 





Holds Federal’s Plan Is Legal and That 
Policyholders Have Right to Forms 
Meeting Their Needs 


Insurance Commissioner Waldo C. 
Cheek of North Carolina has ruled that 
the deductible fire insurance plan of the 
Federal Insurance Co., which is-affili- 
ated with Chubb & Son of New York, 
is approved in that state and remanded 
to the North Carolina Fire Insurance 
Rating Bureau for adoption by it on 
behalf of any company desiring to use 
the plan. i 

“There appears to be no _ provisions 
contained in the statutes of North Caro- 
lina,” says Commissioner Cheek in his 
ruling, “which would prohibit the use 
of such a plan by an insurance company 
to make available fire insurance on a 
deductible basis to those North Caro- 
lina property owners who qualify under 
such a plan. Furthermore, it is to be 
noted that the insurance industry is 
constantly developing new plans for the 





writing of insurance, and that the in- 
surance industry would never be justi- 
fied in rejecting any procedure which 


would afford a policyholder the type of 

policy best suited to his insurance needs. 
Not a Rate Deviation 

“From evidence produced at the hear- 

ing it appears that this plan for writing 

fire insurance cannot be regarded as a 


deviation from existing rates, and our 
consideration is, therefore, confined to 
a determination of whether or not this 


is a plan of insurance which can be ap- 
proved. 

“The plan as proposed by the Federal 
would offer property owners the option 
of purchasing a fire insurance policy 
with a deductible clause providing for 
deductibles ranging from $5,000 to $250,- 
000 on the condition that the policy- 
holder remain a self-insurer for the 
amount of the deductible. The cost of 
such a policy would be decreased a cer- 
tain amount, depending on the size of 
the deductible and the relationship of 
the deductible to the total amount of 
insurance purchased. It is also stipu- 
lated that this type policy is available 
only to those policyholders whose pre- 
mium is at least $500 per policy. 

“It was pointed out by the proponents 
that such a plan is designed to appeal 
to those interests having large values, 
presently self-insured, but who desire 
protection against a catastrophe loss. 

“It appears that the opposition to 
such a plan by a segment of the indus- 
try is based principally upon the effect 
such a plan might have upon the fire 
insurance business in general and the 
fear that the introduction of such a plan 
in the fire insurance business might en- 
courage self-insurance. Furthermore, it 
was pointed out that the approval of 
such a concept might result in the de- 
velopment of similar plans which would 
adversely affect the business.” 


MASS. AGENTS MEET IN OCTOBER 

The Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents will hold its annual con- 
vention at the Copley Plaza Hotel in 
Boston on October 30 - 31. 





BROKERAGE FIRM ELECTIONS 





Francis C. Carr & Co., Inc., Has Gore 
as Board Chairman, Dwight Presi- 
dent, Brophy and Kelly V.P.s 

3ecause of the recent death of Francis 
president of the New York 
insurance brokerage firm bearing his 
name and which he founded in 1911, the 
board of directors elected the following 
officers: 


F. Porter Gore, 


&. Carr, 


chairman of board; 


George Dwight, president; David T. 
Brophy, and Hugh B. Kelly, vice presi- 
dents; and J. E. Duffy, secretary and 


treasurer. 

Mr. Gore joined the company in 1920 
as manager of the average adjusting de- 
partment. Subsequently he assumed ex- 
ecutive management of the marine in- 
surance department and the duties of 
vice president and director of the firm. 
He is well known throughout the ma- 
rine insurance circles, having served as 
chairman of the Association of Average 
Adjusters. 

Mr. Dwight became affiliated with the 
firm in 1930 as an associate broker. 
Subsequently he assumed the duties of 
director of the firm devoting his activi- 
ties to business production and execu- 
tive matters. 


Mr. Brophy joined the firm in 1924. 
He managed the casualty department 
until a few years ago when he took 


over the duties of handling many of the 
firm’s accounts. He is a director of the 
Insurance Brokers’ Association and 
chairman of its casualty committee. 

Mr. Kelly is the oldest employe in 
point of service, having joined the firm 
in 1914 as an office boy. He is mana- 
ger of the automobile department and 
in addition devotes considerable time 
to office management and_ personnel 
matters. 

Mr. Duffy became affiliated with the 
company in 1915 and retains his position 
as secretary and treasurer. 


MASS. DEVELOPMENTS 


New Standard Fire Policy Welcomed by 
Agents; Doubtful on Additional EC; 
New Comp. Rating Plan Pleases 

In Massachusetts agents are cheered 
and worried by recent developments ac- 
cording to the “Bulletin” of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Insurance Agents. 
The new workmen’s compensation rat- 
ing program, effective August 1, is 
welcomed by the producers. Another 
new development which the “Bulletin” 
says will be well received by agents is 
the new Massachusetts standard fire 
policy. The new form combines the bet- 
ter features of the old Massachusetts 
standard form with the more modern 
phrasing and arrangements of the New 
York 1943 model, which is now in gen- 
eral use throughout the United States. 

“While the wording of the standard 
form,” says the “Bulletin,” “is important 
to lawyers and loss men, there is one 
change in the standard policy law which 
should be even more important to local 
agents. When the lawmakers were mod- 
ernizing the policy, they opened the 
door for development of the so - called 
‘one-write’ policy form in Massachusetts. 
It is up to the industry now to produce 
such a form, and we may see some 
experiments along that line in the near 
future. The new law will encourage this 
by permitting flexibility in the layout of 
the policy and by the reduction in mini- 
mum type size for policy and endorse- 
ments, from ten-point to eight. 

“Most agents do not know at this 
juncture whether to cheer or jeer an- 
other current development, the much 
maligned additional extended coverage 
endorsement. Introduced in the rest of 
New England July 2, the new form will 
be available in Massachusetts August 17. 
At four cents, its cheapness recommends 
it, and its named perils approach may 
be the only practicable method of broad- 
ening dwelling coverage without requir- 
ing too-selective underwriting. In the 
meantime, those who insist on the ‘all- 
risks’ approach may be able to get such 
coverage from independent companies if 
they meet choosy underwriting stand- 
ards. But even with the ‘all-risks’ con- 
tracts, agents and clients should not for- 
get the exclusions.” 


NEW S. C. LOCAL BOARD 
The Darlington County Association of 
Insurance Agents at Hartsville, S. C., 
has been granted a charter by the Sec- 
retary of State. Officers are W. R. Er- 
win, president; W. L. Thompson, Jr., 
vice president, and Winston McElveen, 

Secretary-treasurer, all of Hartsville. 
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to COOPERATE 
To us, “The Will to Cooperate” is no mere catch 


It is our basic principle. 
It highlights the broad facilities of our agency in all 


It guides all our dealings with brokers and companies. 
All of us are benefiting in full measure from “The 
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DEARBORN HEARING JULY 31 


Michigan Companies Seeking to Form 
Multiple Line Carrier; Hope for 
RFC Loan to Complete Program 
Judge Louis Coash of Ingham County, 
Mich., circuit court has set July 31 
as the date for completion of the hearing 
on the Michigan Department’s petition 
for a receivership for the Dearborn Na- 
tional and Dearborn National Casualty 

companies of Detroit. 

The companies, headed by David F. 
Broderick, are seeking to reorganize in 
the form of a single multiple-line car- 
rier and have been requesting an exten- 
sion of time to achieve this objective 
beyond the July 1 deadline set by for- 
mer Commissioner David A. Forbes. ae 
new Michigan Commissioner, Joseph A A. 
Navarre, has indicated that he felt any 
extension was a matter for the court to 
decide and the court’s action in fixing 


the hearing date is considered the 
equivalent of granting a month’s exten- 
sion. The companies’ executives have 


expressed confidence of obtaining a Re- 
construction Finance Corporation loan 
in order to consummate a program under 
which $1,250,000 new capital would be 
provided for the projected new com- 
pany. 

Maurice M. Moule, assistant attorney 
general, in charge of the litigation in 
behalf of the Department, said he felt 
the court procedure relative to the De- 
partment receivership petition should be 
completed before any action was taken 
on the reorganization proposal beyond 
that already allowed. He noted that De- 
partmental testimony has been taken but 
no defense witnesses were heard at the 
original session of the hearing. 


13 Is a Lucky Number for 
Russell Bond, Buffalo Agent 


There are some businessmen who 
wouldn’t dream of closing a deal or start- 
ing a new enterprise on Friday the 13th. 
Not so with Russell Bond. He feels just 
the opposite. The number 13, he says, 
“has been sort of lucky for me.” 

So on Friday, July 13, Mr. Bond 
opened a new insurance agency, known 
as Acme Affiliated Agencies, Inc. And 
his address is—13 South Division Street, 

3uffalo. 

The number has followed him through 
much of his life. His new company was 
incorporated June 13. He went into ac- 
tive service with the Navy on September 
13, 1942. He was assigned to the U.S.S. 
Core, a carrier escort designated CVE 13. 
When sleeping quarters on the ship were 
doled out, he landed in bunk 13. 

Mr. Bond has been in the insurance 
business 25 years. He is continuing to 
operate Russell Bond & Co., an insur- 
ance business he established in March, 
1950. 
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A year before the Pilgrims landed, 
America’s first Thanksgiving was celebrated in Vir- 
ginia on property now occupied by Berkeley plantation. 
On December 4, 1619, settlers came ashore and took 
possession of land granted by King James I and it was 
agreed that the date of their arrival was to be “yearly 
and perpetually” observed as a day of Thanksgiving. 
One of the loveliest of the James River plantations, 
Berkeley is known as the cradle of the Harrisons in 
Virginia. For 150 years members of that distinguished 
family brought lustre to its name. Colonel Benjamin 
Harrison, whose father had built the present mansion 
in 1726, was a Signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and three times Governor of Virginia. His son, 
William Henry, was Secretary of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, a renowned Indian fighter and ninth President 
of the United States. According to tradition, young 
William decided to become a soldier when from 
Berkeley’s windows he saw the redcoats marching past 
with the traitorous Benedict Arnold. In manhood he 
returned to Berkeley and wrote his inaugural address 
in the room where he had been born. His grandson, 
Benjamin Harrison, became 23rd President, but knew 
Berkeley only through occasional visits. 
During the War Between the States General Mc- 
Clellan made Berkeley his headquarters and is said to 
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have used the cellar as 
a prison for Confed- 
erate soldiers. Here 
the bugle call, “Taps,” 
was composed by Gen- 
eral Butterfield and 
here Lincoln reviewed 
the troops. Even though it was night, according to 
an observer, “Everyone could tell him by his ‘stove- 
pipe hat’ and his unmilitary acknowledgment of the 
cheers which greeted him.” 

Long before the mansion was built, members of the 
Harrison family operated a wharf on the river front 
known as Harrison’s Landing where some of this 
country’s first ships were assembled. From earliest 
times a noteworthy event has been the spring runs of 
shad and herring which are seined with drift-nets to- 
day just as they were in the past. 

After the Harrisons’ time Berkeley was neglected 
and somewhat altered by various tenants. The present 
gracious owner, Malcolm Jamison, has carefully re- 
stored it to its original appearance and, fully aware 
of its historical value has taken every practical means, 
through insurance engineering and protection, to 
preserve it for posterity. Through his generosity this 
beautiful home is now open to public inspection. 


* THE HOME* 
Gusuronce Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE > AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Business Interruption Insurance and 


Other Time Contracts Are Explained 


Vice President Snow of Phoenix of Connecticut Concludes 
Discussion of Gross Earnings Form, Losses, Extra Expense 
Coverage and Sales Opportunities 


Chester A. Snow, vice president of the 
Phoenix of Connecticut, an acknowledged 
authority on all forms of time element 
coverages, placed particular emphasis on 
business coverage when mak:ng an ad- 
dress recently before a meeting of agents. 
As a discussion of problems relating to 
time element contracts is of particular im- 
portance to agents and brokers at the pres- 
ent time, lengthy extracts from his address 

* " vie Ine 
are published herewith in two parts. Part 
IT follows: 

Part Il 
Gross Earnings Form for Manufacturers 

This form (No. 4) follows the same 
general principles as the gross earnings 
form for mercantiles. There are, how- 
ever, three features which should be dis- 
cussed. E 

The majority of manufacturers in nor- 
mal times have not carried ordinary pay- 
roll coverage, whereas under the gross 
earnings form it would automatically be 
included both in the coverage and in 
the basis for coinsurance. The percent- 
age of re nary payroll to annual gross 
earnings varies greatly between manu- 
facturing classes. The range is all the 
way from 128% to 76.8%. The generally 
accepted average er ordinary payroll to 
gross earnings has been 40% and is the 
figure which was used in working out 
the rate schedule. It is well to know 
what this ratio is in the particular risk 
you are considering when making com- 
parison between the Contribution Form 
No. 2 and the Gross Earnings Form 
No. 








yardstick for “gross earnings” is 
at considerable variance with the manu- 
facturer’s conception of “gross profit.” 
We find that manufacturers quite gen- 
what they call manufac- 








1] i.” 
erally arrive 


turing profit or gross profit by deducting 
from the net sale value of production 
the cost of materials and supplies enter- 
ing into the goods produced and also 
the direct or manufacturing labor. They 
are not uniform in this respect as some 
go a step further and also deduct the 


power expense in determining what they 
call gross profit. 

The gross earnings form for manu- 
facturing risks very carefully avoids any 


reference to “gross profit” and so does 
the work sheet. For insurance purposes 
we have set up a definition of “gross 


earnings” reading in part as follows: 


Gross Earnings Definition 


“For the purposes of this insurance 
‘gross earnings’ are defined as the total 
net sales value of production through 
use of the property herein described, less 
the cost of all ‘raw stock’ from which 
such production is derived, plus other 
earnings derived from the operation of 
the business.” 

It is well to keep in mind the differ- 
ence between the manufacturer’s concep- 
tion of “gross profit” and our definition 
of “gross earnings” against which co- 
insurance is applied. 

There has been considerable discussion 
of the introduction of the term “Total 
annual net sales value of production” 
appearing in the work sheet for the 
gross earnings form on manufacturing 
risks. 

Bion real question seems to be how to 

ynvert annual net sales figures to net 
sales value of production. The solution 
is not difficult ; all we need to do is to 
add the sales value of finished goods in- 
ventory at the end of the year to the 
annual net sales and from that sum sub- 
tract the sales value of finished goods 
inventory at the beginning of the year. 


The final result will be the annual net 
sales value of production. 


Experience With Gross Earnings Form 
on Manufacturing Risks 


The gross earnings form for manufac- 
turing risks has been in use for about 
five years, and, according to our obser- 
vations, it is far more popular in the 
Middle West than it is in the East, 
which may be due largely to the fact 
that there is less differential in rate 
between the gross earnings form and 
the two-item contribution form in the 
West than there is in the East. How- 
ever, it is a fact that the majority of 
manufacturers object to the inclusion of 
ordinary payroll in the basis for coin- 
surance and do not care to make claim 
for ordinary payroll expense. Such man- 
ufacturers are usually satisfied with the 
coverage afforded under Item I of the 
contribution form with 80% coinsur- 
ance, 

In Minnesota where there is a differ- 
ential of only four points between the 
gross earnings form with 50% coinsur- 
ance and Item I of the contribution 
form with 80% coinsurance, the situa- 
tion is even more favorable for the use 
of the gross earnings form than in other 
territory. Consequently, if the manufac- 
turer wishes any degree of ordinary pay- 
roll coverage he could well afford to 
carry the gross earnings form. If, for 
example, the ordinarv payroll and heat, 
light and power expense drops below 
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34.9% of the annual gross earnings, then 
the gross earnings form with 50% co- 
insurance costs less than Item I of the 
contribution form with 80% coinsurance. 

However, even though it can be pur- 
chased for Jess money, you may find that 
because of the smaller amount of insur- 
ance required the insured is short of 
adequate protection for a long shutdown 
if he limits his insurance to that 
amount. Compliance with the coinsur- 
ance requirement under such _ condi- 
tions is no guarantee of adequacy in the 
amount of insurance needed for com- 
plete protection. 

We recommend that when the gross 
earnings form is used on manufactur- 
ing risks it be written for an amount 
not less than 60% of the amount of 
the annual gross earnings. This is a 
real bargain because when going from 
the 50% coinsurance requirement to the 
60% requirement the insured can ob- 
tain. a 20% increase in protection for 
only 8% increase in premium. 


Amount of Insurance Required 


In determining the amount of insur- 
ance required do not overlook the fact 
that business interruption insurance 
deals entirely with future earnings and 
that we use past operations only as a 
guide to help us estimate the probable 
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experience for the coming year. 

If the standard recommended work 
sheets for the respective types of busi- 
ness interruption forms are used and 
all values are projected into the twelve 
months ahead, it will generally be found 
that the Insured will have an adequate 
amount of insurance. However, if the 
period of restoration is likely to exceed 
twelve months, the amount of insurance 
should be increased proportionately. 

A well-sold business interruption pol- 
icy under the correct form and for an 
adequate amount never gives trouble in 
loss adjustment. Actual loss adjustments 
prove that the business interruption con- 
tracts are eminently fair. We have had 
many letters of appreciation from busi- 
ness interruption policyholders express- 
ing satisfaction in the adjustment of 
their loss under such policies. 

Review of Losses 

A general review of losses discloses 
that the number of claims in 1950 were 
almost as great as the previous year. 
However, the amount per claim was 
less than it was during the previous 
three of four years. 

We still find that in almost one-third 
of the cases where the damage was 
quite substantial the business interrup- 
tion claim exceeded the property dam- 
age loss. However, where we do not 
have specially designed machinery or 
equipment involved, the business inter- 
ruption loss averages less than the 
property damage loss, which, of course, 
should be the case because we are ob- 
taining a lower rate for it. 

Nevertheless, we can anticipate higher 
percentage losses under business inter- 
ruption contracts hereafter because of 
the action being taken by the Federal 
Government in reducing the material 
available for civilian use. There has 
been a substantial reduction, ranging 
from 20% to 40% in the amount of 
certain metals allotted to civilian use, 
such as steel, copper, zinc, aluminum, 
nickel, tin, lead, antimony and manga- 
nese. The use of natural rubber has also 
been curtailed and we are running into 
slow delivery of special equipment, all of 
which results in a longer period of resto- 
ration following damage to property as 
a result of fire or other insurable perils. 

Unfortunately, losses disclose that many 
business interruption policyholders are 
under-insured. The average for the past 
several years shows a coinsurance de- 
ficiency of approximately 30%. This 
coinsurance deficiency demonstrates the 
great importance of checking the in- 
sured’s requirements at least once a 
year, and better still every six months, 
to keep business interruption insurance 
in pace with changing business condi- 
tions. 

For some reason or other, many agents 
have a tendency to neglect the checking 
of business interruption values, although 
they may be very conscientious in check- 
ing changes in property values. 

General Business Conditions 

The backlog of needs is still immense. 
There is a great unsatisfied demand for 
goods, and money is available for its 
purchase if the public feels that the 
price is right. So-called equilibrium had 
been established in some lines of con- 
sumer goods and also in a few lines of 
durable goods prior to the Korean war. 
However, the demand now exceeds the 
supply in almost all lines of durable 
goods and in many lines of consumer 
goods. Merchants are doing a good busi- 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Higgins on Rating 


(Continued from Page 17) 


adjustment as before, the rate for Line 
A may be computed at $259,994, or an 
increase of 30% and the allocation 
methods of the company may be used 
to reproduce this rate as follows: 


viously, the arbitrary assumption — is 
made that the same coverage will be 
sold after the rate adjustments as be- 
fore. This may be, and in all probabil- 
ity, is, a fallacious assumption. 


Market Research Needed 


But even if sales did not vary from 
the indicated premium volume of $268,- 
013, in Line A and $285,121 in Line B 








Line A Line B Total 
Premiums: - (304 (603535 5: ees: . $259,994 $350,000 $609,994 
TGOGROG Oe ook ssa Vc ace us 0G bien wikia ee 130,000 125,000 255,000 
COMBRIERION Fo ovsree Sete Seis da pesos 51,999 87,500 139,499 
Expenses allocated directly.......... 15,000 15,000 30,000 
Expenses apportioned 
(Premium volume basis) .......... 42,196(16.2%) 56,804(16.2%) 99,000 
TAMER ares des geese 654 Sabie case ess 7,800 10,500 18,300 
TGtGl, osha yeah ons ot 995 $294,804 $541,799 
Prant sorts ¥ vivin Lia's Cab Whip OEMS 12,999(5%) 55,196 68,195 


The rating formula would have to be 
adjusted as follows: 
Original 
Formula Adjusted 








Commission ))'6.0.06 609060 oe 20 20 
Expenses allocated directly. . 7.5 5.7 
Expenses apportioned ...... 18 16.2 
TAME kins ens sb eng ee ones s 3 3 
ie Re Peer eT Ce 5 5 
53.5 49. 9 
Permissible loss ratio...... 46.5 50.1 
100 100 


Note that Line B profit is increased 
from $49,000 to $55,196. There is appar- 
ently no way that a 5% profit can be 
allowed in Line A without also increas- 
ing profit in Line B—except by simul- 
taneously adjusting the rates in Lines 
A and B. Supposing it is decided that 
a simultaneous adjustment should be 
made and that the new rates be so cal- 
culated that each can be reproduced by 
using company allocation methods. If 
this were done on the basis of a 5% 
profit in each line, and if we arbitrarily 
assume that the same coverage will be 
sold after the adjustments as_ before, 
the premium for Line A would be com- 
puted at $268,013, a rate increase of 
34%, and the premium for Line B at 
$285,121, a rate decrease of 18.54%. 

The rating formula for each line 


would be: 
Line A Line B 


fo Jo. 
COMMBIEGIONS 5 ciate oo 5 30 tiaw-te.9 « 20 25 
Expenses allocated directly.. 5.60 5.26 
Expenses apportioned ....... 17.90 17.90 
RE heme K 8 08 Fal taee ee 3 3 
PEO cccbteivs ceescvsececas 5 5 

51.50 56.16 
Permissible loss ratio....... 48.50 43.84 

100 100 


After a simultaneous adjustment of 
Lines A and B, the rate for Line A is 
$268,013, a rate increase of 34%, and 
for Line B is $285,121, a rate decrease 
of 18.54%. Note that in the example, 
and in the other examples shown pre- 





American Group Appoints 
Combs, Graham at Hartford 


The American Insurance Group of New 
Jersey announces appointment of 
Richard B. Combs as special agent and 
replaces Special Agent Wayne W. Wat- 
the groun’s Hartford office. Mr. Comb’s 
Staff Adjuster Lamar E. Chamberlain 
who has been recalled for military serv- 
ice. 
Mr. Combs was educated at Wesleyan 
University and served with the Navy 
during World War II. He has completed 
the educational course in the home of- 
fice combined with actual experience in 
several departments, and for the past 
several months he was assigned to the 
New Jersey field as special agent. He 
will be associated with Svecial Agent 
Harold E. Shipmaker in Hartford. 

Mr. Graham is a native of Connecticut 
and was educated at Mohegan Military 
School and Colgate University. He has 
had several years’ experience in claim 
investigating and staff adjusting previous 
to joining the American. 





and even if, in actual fact, the expected 
profit were realized, the rates may still 
be defective. It would seem essential 
that. sales possibilities be investigated 
as a prerequisite to rate making. By 
sampling demand at different price 
levels, and ascertaining demand for dif- 
ferent kinds of coverage, knowledge 
may be obtained as to marketing possi- 
bilities; before rates are set and before 
coverage is decided there should be 
known the most saleable coverage and 
the price which will promote the most 
profitable volume; new coverages, com- 
binations of coverages in a single con- 
tract, installment payment contracts, 
continuous policy contracts may all be 
(Continued on Page 22) 


Pictorial Publishers to 
Enter Fire, Casualty Line 


Pictorial Publishers, presently special- 
izing in visual life insurance sales aids, 
is entering the fire and casualty line 
with Robert F. Steinke as editor and 
manager of the new department. He will 
specialize in developing full color ad- 
vertising material and visual selling aids 
designed for fire and casualty insurance 
producers and companies. 

For over five years Mr. Steinke was 
assistant editor of the Fire Casualty and 
Surety Bulletins of the National Un- 
derwriter Co., Cincinnati... While there 
he edited the sales section of the service 
and produced visual material. He also 
taught insurance courses at the Eve- 
ning College of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and has been preparing the fire, 
casualty and surety discussions for 
American Peoples Encyclopedia, Chi- 
cago. 

Before joining the National Under- 
writer Co., Mr. Steinke was with the 
Continental Casualty, Chicago, for ten 
years. There he worked in several de- 
partments, including the surety depart- 
ment where he specialized in fidelity 
underwriting and promotional work. 


KNAPP AMERICAN SPECIAL 

The American Insurance Group of 
New Jersey announces appointment of 
Ralph W. Knapp as special agent for 
the San Joaquin Valley territory in Cali- 
fornia, with headquarters in Fresno. Mr. 
Knapp was employed in the American’s 
Pacific department office in San Fran- 
cisco for some time prior to his entry 
into the Armed Services in the last 
war. Upon his discharge in 1946, Mr. 
Knapp joined his father in the local 
agency business in Oakland and spent a 
period of five years there. In April, 
1951, he returned to the American. 


PHOENIX - LONDON CHANGE 

Frank W. H. Simpson has been named 
manager of the Ottawa office of the 
Phoenix- London Group, succeeding 
Stanley Slater, who has resigned to 
enter the agency business. 


























A huge ,volume of Government contracts are being let. 
Car loadings, materiel, merchandise and commodity shipments 


are up tremendously. The war emergency has created many 
new opportunities to write Transportation Floaters, Motor 
Vehicle Cargo, Garment Contractors’ Floater, 


Risks Floater, Scientific Instruments, and allied Inland Marine 


Processing 


coverages. 

But don’t overlook everyday opportunities to increase 
your Inland Marine premium income through personal con- 
tacts with policyholders and prospects. Every man dotes on 
his hobby—golf, hunting, fishing, photography, stamp or coin 
collecting, etc. Golf and Sports Equipment Floater, Camera 
Floater, and Stamp & Coin Collection Floater are easy covers 
to sell such hobbyists. 

Other “personal” lines that are easily sold, and lead to 
other Inland Marine business, are Jewelry & Furs, Wedding 
Presents, Silverware, Personal Effects, and Personal Property 
Floater. 

Call on our Fieldmen or this Office for additional infor- 
mation and help in writing these and all other Inland Marine 
lines. Branch Offices and Inland Marine Service Offices are 
also conveniently located about the country for your con- 
venience. 


Inland Marine & Special Lines Department 
NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N., Y. 


Philadelphia Atlanta Boston 
Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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Higgins on Ratiné 


(Continued from Page 21) 


studied. Market research makes known 
the desires of the public and the degree 
of willingness of the public to go along 
with certain prices or forms. 

Supposing, by market research, the 
effects of various rates on market de- 
mand are ascertained and a statement 
like this made: 


has been assumed that allocations made 
on premium volume have been based 
on the whole premium volume and not 
on a part thereof, resulting in the same 
percentage of apportioned expenses in 
each line of business. 


Many Bases of Allocation 
In actual practice, however, many 
bases of allocation are used—and used 
in such manner as to obscure the pres- 
ent and future effects of each. This will 
be so whether or not we go along with 





Line A 
If rates are increased 15% 25% 35% 40% 
ee Ea $230,000 $250,000 $270,000 $250,000 
Line B 
If rates are decreased 10% 18.54% 30% 40% 
es PE cocoa cs kaos sases,- $315,000 $350,000 $500,000 $465,000 


This analysis shows (1) that Line A 
rates may be increased up to 35% with- 
out loss of coverage, and (2) that the 
market for Line B is receptive to rate 
decreases and the best volume will be 
achieved if rates are reduced 30%. A 
statement is next made giving effect to 
a rate increase of 35% in Line A and 
a rate decrease of 30% in Line B— 
using company allocation methods: 


Premiums 


DEE VEO STE LE ese G uae bes ee ase h eeloae 
LEDOIGN es 6d). Wat su cis wad sae scicts 
Expenses allocated directly .............. 
Expenses apportioned (Premium volume basis). . 
BMMPB ose bec be ahie recs Sue Sated es tenes 


PONE i eds Cig Dies cabo hepa ns 


In this statement, the over-all profit 
is approximately the desired 5% but 
the dollar profit is higher and sales are 
much higher. The market price limit 
for Line A has been ascertained at 
135% of the old rate and $270,000 sales 
are expected. In Line B the market has 
been found to be receptive to a price 
decrease of 30% and sales of $500,000 
are expected. But notice that the rate 
adjustments have not been dictated by 
expense apportionments to one line but 
have been dictated by a desire for max- 
imum sales and a profit of 5%. There 
are established, by this procedure, rate 
levels based on a decision to obtain 
the maximum profitable distribution, 
but not on a decision to show a stated 
profit in each line. 


Line Profits Vary to Large Degree 


In further explanation, the profit 
shown for Line A is not 5% but 9.01% 
and the profit shown for Line B is 
again not 5% but 2.69%. But the over- 
all profit is approximately the desired 
5%. By market research and cost analy- 
sis, it has been determined that the 
most satisfactory rates will be achieved 
by increasing Line A 35% and decreas- 
ing Line B 30%. But, using company 
allocation methods, Line A profit re- 
flects:- more than 5% and Line B less. 
Nevertheless no other rates will be as 
advantageous. 

While the best rates are those which 
will result in the largest possible sales 
and fair contribution to over-all profit, 
it is realized that the ascertainment of 
such rates is not as simple as may ap- 
pear from the foregoing discussion. It 
has been assumed in the previous ex- 
amples that company methods of ex- 
pense allocation are known and that a 
simultaneous adjustment of rates in all 
lines will be made. As a matter of fact, 
neither is so. 

In order to ascertain accurately the 
effect of rate changes by using company 
allocation methods, a knowledge of such 
methods and of how each company uses 
each method is necessary. In the fore- 
going statements only two bases of al- 
location have been assumed, dollar 
volume of premiums and direct, and it 





the contention that, for rate making 
purposes, dollar volume of premiums 
seems for many common expenses, a 
better basis of allocation than time 
studies and unit counts. Leaving aside 
the bases, time studies and unit counts, 
companies allocate expenses on such 
other bases as overhead on salaries, 
direct, judgment, dollar volume of pre- 
miums, ete. 














Line A Line B Total 
i $270,000 $500,000 $770,000 
ss 7-0 130,000 255,102 385,102 
5 Sth 54,000 125,000 179,000 
sehwen 15,000 20,000 35,000 
38,572 71,428 110,000 
eo aback 8,100 15,000 23,100 
245,672 486,530 732,202 
‘‘ihwes 24,328 13,470 37,798 
ns Pee $270,000 $500,000 $770,000 





Overhead on salaries may mean over- 
head on the salaries of only a_ small 
unit within a company, of a whole de- 
partment, of more than one denart- 
ment, or of the whole company. Judg- 
ment allocations may be influenced by 
premium volume, or time, or a combina- 
tion of both. Allocations based on pre- 
mium volume may mean all kinds of 
combinations of segments of premium 
volume, but’ not the whole premium 
volume. 

As examples: if one department of a 
company handles compensation and gen- 
eral liability underwriting, the expenses 
of that department may be allocated on 
only the compensation and general lia- 
bility premiums; if the department is 
in a branch office, only the premiums 
obtained in that territory may be used. 
When thought is given to revising the 
foregoing statements to show all of the 
different kinds of allocations likely to 
be encountered and then to compute 
rates which would be exact reflections 
of company cost allocations, the magni- 
tude of the task becomes apparent. 

Furthermore, rate adjustments are 
not made in all lines simultaneously. It 
is not usual even for one line to be 
adjusted in all states simultaneously. 
The rates for a line may be adjusted 
in some states but not all; the rates 
within a state for only part of a line 
may be adjusted. In actual rate adjust- 
ments we get down to adjustments of 
parts of lines within parts of the whole 
territory. 


Geiss Joins Security in La. 

The Security-Connecticut Insurance 
Companies of New Haven announce 
appointment of Harry J. Geiss as spe- 
cial agent for Louisiana. He will be 
assistant to State Agent Chester E. 
Farrell, with headquarters at 404-406 
Maritime Building, New Orleans. 

Mr. Geiss is a graduate of Tu'ane 
University. He started in insurance with 
the Insurance Co. of North America as 
special agent in Louisiana and for the 
past year was associated with the 
Gottschalk General Agency in New 


KENNETH O. SMITH ADVANCED 


Becomes Director of N. Y. Rating Body 
Special Risks Dept.; Woodworth 
Acting Sec’y at Rochester 

The New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization has announced appoint- 
ment by the governing committee of 
Kenneth O. Smith as director of the new 
statewide special risks department to 
supervise the underwriting report serv- 
ice recently assumed by the organization, 
and to coordinate the rate treatment 
of sprinklered and other special risks in 
connection with fire and specific peril 
coverages. 

Mr. Smith was formerly district sec- 
retary of the Rochester district office 
but will administer his new duties from 
the organization central office in New 
York City. 

Concurrently, Mortimer W. Wood- 
worth was appointed acting district sec- 
retary at Rochester. 

Mr. Smith is an engineering graduate 
of Syracuse University and hes had 
broad experience in the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester and Suburban Division offices of 
the rating organization. Mr. Woodworth 
has been with the organization 25 years, 
the last ten of which were spent in 
the Rochester office in direct charge 
of rating activities. 


Home Transfers York 
To Charlotte, N. C., Office 


The Home Insurance Company an- 
nounces transfer of Arthur C. York, Jr., 
special agent, to the company’s 
Charlotte, N. C., office where he will be 
under the supervision of Resident 
Secretary J. Carter Cook. Mr. York, who 
has been in the Home’s New Orleans 
office, joined the company November 1, 
1949, and has been a special agent since 
October, 1950. He is a native of Vir- 
ginia. 


DURHAM AGENCY CHARTERED 

Batten Insurance Agency, Inc., of 
Durham, N. C., has been chartered by 
the Secretary of State to engage in the 
insurance business. Authorized capital 
stock is $100,000. Incorporators are 
Ivey Batten, Fannie Batten and Mary 
Frances Smith. all of Durham. 





e@ What is the best way to write 
Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility Insurance for a prospect 
who has his office in his home? 


@ What is the Product Liability 
limitation in the Storekeepers’ 
Liability Policy? 

@ How should Liability Insurance 
be written for the owner of a 
3-family house who lives in one 
apartment and rents the others? 


If you aren’t sure of the answers 
to questions like these you may 
benefit from the current HART- 
FORD AGENT article ‘‘Some 
Knotty Problems of Liability In- 
surance’. For a FREE copy of the 
Summer Issue carrying this feature 
write: 





HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Eitirentonmenm iss 50 eee EE 








DULUTH PREMIUM SURCHARGE 

Commissioner A. Herbert Nelson of 
Minnesota has issued an order that 
commencing July 16 a 2% surcharge on 
all fire, lightning and sprinkler leakage 
gross premiums shall be collected in the 
city of Duluth. This is the first such 
order issued since the surcharge was 
held constitutional by the State Supreme 
Court last spring after long litigation 
in the courts. The law provides that 
when the firemen’s relief association 
fund in any city of the first class falls 
below $600,000 the surcharge shall be 
collected to bring it up to that amount. 
Duluth’s fund has until recently been 
above $600,000. 
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Here’s 
How 
We’re 


TELLING ’EM 

















Are You Selling Em 


Our national advertising 
shown above is featuring 
the importance of adequate 
insurance coverage at to- 
day’s values. Are you fol- 
lowing through with your 
customers? It’s a service 
you owe them... and it’s a 
sure way to promote your 
self in the esteem of your 
customers. 


bf" PHOENIX 
CONNECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Phoenix Insurance Co. 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Equitable F. & M. Insurance en 
Minneapolis F. & M. Insurance > 
The Central States Fire Insurance ©0- 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. 
Executive Office: Hartford 15, Conn. 


TIME TRIED AND FIRE 
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Eagle Star Reports 1950 Expansion; 


Overseas Activities Are Increasing 


Sir Brian Mountain, chairman of the 
Eagle Star of Great Britain, recently 
presented his annual report for 1950 to 
the annual meeting in England, showing 
expansion in all departments. He said 
also that the company has plans for 
extending overseas activities. Turning 
to the marine account Sir Brian stated: 

“The marine premium income again 
shows an increase and now amounts to 
£1,353,329. After transferring £100,000 to 
profit and loss, on account of marine 
profits for the underwriting years prior 
to 1947, the fund amounts to £1,723,966, 
representing 127.4% of the premium in- 
come. 

“Hulls—The position in regard to the 
hull business continues to be difficult. 
The effects of devaluation have been 
severely felt in respect of repairs exe- 
cuted abroad, and the present rise in the 
cost of materials, with the steadily in- 
creasing costs of labor and services, are 
certain to have a serious effect on future 
repairs. The joint hull understanding 
has recently been strengthened in order 
to meet this situation, but any assess- 
ment of premiums on policies for periods 
of 12 months to cover the cost of repairs 
which may not be executed until the 
lapse of two or three years after the 
commencement of the risk must be high- 
ly conjectural. The outlook for this sec- 
tion of our business must remain prob- 
lematical until economic conditions be- 
come stabilized. 

“Cargo—The rates on cargo business 
have continued to decline, and have fall- 
en to a dangerously low level, a fact 
which is somewhat obscured by the still 
steady flow of war risk premium. On the 
other hand, the demand for goods and 
commodities and their values continues 
to increase, and, as is always the case in 
such circumstances, these factors have a 
good effect on the claims experience. 

“Aviation—The more promising out- 
look for this business foreshadowed last 
year has been justified by the experi- 
ence. Our aviation account is steadily 
increasing, and the results continue sat- 
isfactory. 

Profit and Loss Account 

“The income from investments shows 

a small increase over the previous year 
and trustee fees have also increased. The 
contributions from the life and sinking 
fund accounts represent the quinquennial 
shareholders’ profits accruing from the 
English & Scottish fund to which I have 
already referred. The transfers from 
fire, accident and marine accounts total 
£492,000. 
“On the other side of the account it 
will be seen that the burden of overseas 
and United Kingdom taxation continues 
to be very heavy and increased alloca- 
tions are required in both cases. 

“The total profit for the year of the 
company and its subsidiaries amounts to 
£444,523. The balance brought forward 
from the previous year, after allowing 
for exchange adjustments amounted to 
£1,417,752. After adding £102,827, United 
Kingdom tax recovered in respect of 
past year, and making the apppropria- 
tions referred to in the directors’ report, 
and providing for dividends at the same 
rate as last year, the balance carried 
forward has been increased by £147,215, 
and now amounts to £1,550,908. 

“The general increase in market prices 
of securities during the year has been 
reflected in the improvement in the val- 
ues of the Stock Exchange securities 
held in all our various funds. 

Future Outlook 

“The underwriting in our various de- 

partments continues to be satisfactory 


and there is every indication that our 
income from investments will improve. 
On the other hand the burden of rising 
prices for both labor and materials, the 
increase in taxation and the generally 
unsettled financial and economic position 
with which the world is now faced ren- 
der any forecast of the future trend 
of profits a matter of conjecture. 

“You will be pleased to learn that the 
management continues to pursue actively 
the expansion of our operations both 
at home and overseas. Four new 
branches have been opened in the United 
Kingdom during the year, bringing the 
total to 152. Overseas, arrangements 
have been made during the current year 
for the extension of our activities in the 
United States of America to fire, avia- 
tion, and other classes of insurance and 
further plans have been made for expan- 
sion in Commonwealth territories and 
elsewhere overseas. 

“I would emphasize the importance of 
personal liaison with countries abroad, 
and especially within the empire. No 
industry has done more than insurance 
to maintain British prestige overseas at 
a time when in other directions it has 
so lamentably declined. I can personally 
testify to the value to this country of 
the visits by my colleagues and also by 
senior executives and officials of other 
companies, which cannot be measured 
only in terms of monetary profit.” 


Business Interruption 
(Continued from Page 20) 


ness and the dollar volume of sales is 
still very high. 

All signs points to the fact that 1951 
will be another record year for Ameri- 
can business. The Security and Ex- 
change Commission estimates that as a 
whole there will be a 21% increase in 
business over 1950. The sales volume in 
1950 was $140-billion, or 10% over the 
1949 level. 

Government spending for defense will 
make necessary the full use of our pro- 
ductive capacity. Limitation is likely to 
come only from limit in supply of vital 
raw materials and skilled labor. Business 
is very optimistic and the dollar volume 
is sure to be greater. About the only 
class anticipating any decline is the 
manufacturer of durable goods not essen- 
tial to the rearmament program. It is 
generally admitted that steel, copper, 
aluminum, zinc, nickel, tin and rubber 
supply is not enough for both rearma- 
ment and civilian needs. Tighter con- 
trols are to be expected and we observe 
that paper for printing is beginning to 
pinch. Considerably lighter paper will 
have to be used. This is said to be due 
to shortage in sulphur supply. 

All of this emphasizes the great need 
for business interruption insurance pro- 
tection. 

There is another fact that should not 
be overlooked and that is—the produc- 
tive capacity of the country is double 
what it was previous to World War 
II. The opportunities are tremendous for 
the development of Business Interrup- 
tion insurance. 


Your Duty to Sell BI I 


A reasonable amount of study makes 
business interruption insurance very un- 
derstandable and is certain to add to an 
agent’s prestige. It gives him an excel- 
lent opportunity to create new business, 
which is always more satisfying than 
switching business. 

If you know the fundamentals you will 
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be able to present the proper sort of 
sales talk, especially after contacting a 
few prospects. A canned sales talk does 
not work, ior will high pressure methods 
get results. Your presentation of the 
coverage will be effective if you speak 
the language of the prospect and hold 
to the central idea that business inter- 
ruption insurance protects prospective 
earnings. 

Such protection may be the means 
of saving a valued client from bank- 
ruptcy. You have not done your duty 
to your client until you have explained 
to him the coverage obtainable under 
business interruption contracts. If it is 
properly sold the Insured will continue to 
protect his earnings values through the 
lean as well as the lush years in the 
same manner as he continues his prop- 
erty damage insurance. 


Changes — Present and Future 


I have been asked to comment on the 
new business interruption § insurance 
forms which were issued December, 
1950. 

The revised business interruption 
aringe referred to in the notice of Febru- 
ary 1951 contain only one import: int 
ch Shs: and that is in the special exclu- 
sions clause which has been modified to 
exclude any increase of loss which may 
be occasioned by any local or state 
ordinance or law. Previously we had not 
confined it to local or state ordinance 
or law, so the effect of Federal regula- 
tions would have been encompassed in 
the exclusion. Now that this change 
has been made there is absolutely no 
need for the priorities assumption clause 
which was used during World War II 
and for which 100% increase in rate was 
charged. 

The new forms cover the effect of 
Federal regulations and the only purpose 
that the priorities assumption clause 
could serve would be for attachment to 
policies issued prior to the date of the 
new forms. 

As to future changes, the next one we 
anticipate is the inclusion of the condi- 
tions of the Combined Manufacturing 
and Mercantile Operations Endorsement 
in Manufacturing Business Interruption 
Forms No. 2 and No. 4. A great many 
manufacturers sell some merchandise that 
they do not produce. Certain articles are 
frequently purchased to complete the 
“line.” Such Insured are in need of 
coverage equivalent to that given mer- 
cantile risks on that part of their busi- 
ness. 


Extra Expense or Business Interruption 


Another time element contract that I 
have been asked to discuss is extra ex- 
pense insurance, more particularly its 
limitations and where to use it in con- 
junction with business interruption in- 
surance. 

As you know, extra expense insurance 
is designed for the types of business 
where “the show must go on” at any 
cost. It compensates only for excess out- 
go and does not cover any loss of earn- 
ings resulting from decrease in income; 
that loss can be taken care of only 
through the medium of business inter- 
ruption insurance. 

The principal purchasers of extra ex- 
pense insurance have been: newspaper 
and magazine publishing plants, banks, 
local agents, ice manufacturing and 
livery companies, milk. pasteurizing and 
delivery companies and _ creameries, 
laundries and dry cleaners, oil and gaso- 
line distributing companies, old people’s 
homes, asylums and orphanages, public 
schools, electric light and power plants 
and other public utilities. 

It is apparent that if there are suffi- 


cient outside facilities available to en- 
able the insured to continue his business 
in full volume he can be adequately 
protected by extra expense insurance 
alone. 

We are often asked why business 
interruption insurance will not take care 
of the full needs of such risks. It must 
be borne in mind that the amount of 
extra expense recoverable under the ex- 
pense to reduce loss clause of a business 
interruption policy; cannot exceed the 
amount of earnings that would have been 
developed by the insured’s business 
during the time normally required to 
restore the damaged or destroyed prop- 
erty. 

When the extra expense to continue 
the conduct of the insured’s business 
exceeds the earning capacity of the busi- 
ness, full protection cannot be provided 
by business interruption insurance alone, 
and extra expense insurance protection 
may also be needed. 


BII and Extra Expense Needed 


A good example of a case where both 
business interruption insurance and ex- 
tras expense insurance were needed is 
a large newspaper publishing company 
in the Middle West recently analyzed. 
It was found that the outside facilities 
available were not adequate to turn out 
the newspaper in normal size and style 
even for a short period of restoration 
so business interruption insurance was 
purchased. The earnings of this news- 
paper fluctuated considerably and 
amounted to very little during the 
months of July and August. 

A fire of even small proportions which 
would shut them down during July and 
August might place them in the posi- 
tion of having very little recovery un- 
der the business interruption contract, 
but the extra expense to produce their 
paper during those two months might be 
almost as great as the extra expense that 
would be incurred during any two of the 
high earning months. 

nless a concern feels confident of 
its ability to maintain its normal in- 
come by spending sufficient money to 
continue turning out its product or de- 
liver its goods or service to customers, 
extra expense insurance alone will not 
suffice. Sometimes we find a manufac- 
turer with duplicate facilities who is will- 
ing to take a chance on the purchase of 
extra expense insurance alone if the 
capacity of each plant is adequate to 
bear the total burden. Obviously, the 
desired results could not be obtained 
without operating the undamaged plant 
around the clock, necessitating over- 
time rate of pay and other extra ex- 
pense. 

Fundamentals to Remember 


Few mistakes will be made in selection 
of coverage if we keep these funda- 
mentals in mind: 

(1) Recovery under an extra expense 
contract is entirely independent of the 
earning capacity of the risk insured. 

(2) If no reduction in income occurs 
extra expense insurance can give the in- 
sured complete protection. 

(3) The loss resulting from reduction 
in income can be taken care of only by 
business interruption insurance. 

(4) Where extra expense insurance is 
needed in addition to business interrup- 
tion insurance there is no over-lapping 
because the extra expense contract is 
excess over and above the amount col- 
lectible under other kinds of insurance 
covering in any manner the loss insured 
under the extra expense contract, so 
it would be excess over the “expense 
to reduce loss” recovery under business 
interruption insurance contracts. 
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War Indemnity Bill 
Presented to Congress 


$20 BILLION APPROPRIATION 


Use of Insurance Principle Completely 
Eliminated; Workmen’s Comp. Sys- 


A multi-billion dollar “war disaster 
act” to provide Government indemnifica- 
tion for injury, death and loss of prop- 
erty caused by enemy attack has been 
presented to Congress by the Bureau of 
the Budget. The new program, which 
would require a $20 billion appropriation, 
recommended to replace the War Dam- 
age Corporation of World War II, 
would completely eliminate the use of 
the insurance principle and, in addition, 
would authorize the imposition of a 
moratorium on all public and private 
insurance claims. arising from war 
causes during the period of emergency. 
As presented by Elmer B. Staats, assist- 
ant budget director, in testifying before 
a banking and currency subcommittee 
headed by Sen. J. Allen Frear, Jr. (D) 
Delaware, the three sections of the pro- 
posed bill (S. 1848) provide the follow- 
ing: 

Restoration and Rehabilitation 


1. Interim restoration and rehabilita- 
tion of essential community services and 
industrial activities. This program would 
go into effect following the emergency 
restoration of order after a bombing by 
the civil defense setup. Its aim would be 
to assess the damage to the productive 
capacity of the area and determine the 
extent of restoration required in the 
light of essential production needs, and 
to provide housing, community facilities 
and community services for an indefinite 
period to sustain the working population. 

2. Maintenance of income for civilians 
and the protection of income rights. This 
section of the bill would authorize the 
establishment of an emergency system of 
income benefits and assistance for the 
duration of the war, and the effecting 
of measures designed to protect the 
solvency of public and private insurance 
systems. 


3. Compensation for property damage. 
Property losses would be paid for by 
the Government following the war within 
a predetermined limitation of Federal 
liability. 

The resources of peactime insurance 
compensation systems, said Mr. Staats, 
probably would not be able to withstand 
the impact of enemy atomic bombing 
because they are designed to meet nor- 
mal risks. It would be an actuarial im- 
possibility to predict the risks of atomic 
wartare or the potential limits to the loss 
of life and property. 

“In our judgment,” he declared, “any 
attempt to apply the insurance principle 
to meet war damage needs is unrealistic.” 
He gave these reasons to back up this 
Statement: 

1. Premium rates low enough to be attrac- 
tive might not cover losses. 

2. Premium rates sufficiently high to accumu- 
late a substantial fund might be prohibitive. 

3. If the Government were to underwrite the 
potential liabilities of all the various types of 
insurance and compensation systems, an indefi- 
nite and unlimited advance commitment would 
be constituted. 

4. Insurance is therefore it 
would be extremely difficult to justify not pro- 
viding compensation to those who had failed 


selective, and 


to take out insurance if the Government be- 
came the major source of funds for the set- 
tlement of claims. 


Requirements for immediate interim re 


storation and rehabilitation of essential sery- 
ices and facilities are the most vital of many 
national needs which cannot be met through 
any type of insurance system. 

“Lastly,” 


said Mr. Staats, “any war damage 


legislation should help to preserve and protect 
our peacetime system of compensation and in- 


surance.” 

Under the bill, the moratorium could 
not be applied to payments on claims for 
normal risks of either public or private 
systems. Furthermore, even for war- 
caused risks, the President of the United 
States could declare a moratorium only 
at a time when he had put the benefit 
program into operation. 

Would Amend Federal Workmen’s 

Comp. Laws 


Mr. Staats explained that the Federal 
workmen’s compensation laws would be 
amended to exclude war-caused_ risks 
and the President would be authorized to 
relieve State systems from liability for 
war-caused claims for a period ending 
six months after the next regular ses- 
sions of the State legislatures and to pay 
Federal benefits in the interim. This 
would give the states time to modify 
their own laws in the same way, Mr. 
Staats explained. 

Workmen’s compensation systems are 
given special treatment under the bill, 
he said, because some state courts prob- 
ably would hold that the insured risks 
do not include injuries or deaths result- 
ing from hostilities. Furthermore, it 
would not be equitable to give prefer- 
ential treatment to employes killed on 
the job, he added. 

This section of the bill also provides 
authority for grants to the states to as- 
sist in the compensation for volunteer 
civil defense workers killed or injured 
while training or on duty prior to an 
attack. 

To Create War Damage Administration 


A War Damage Administration would 
be created to settle all claims for the 
loss or destruction of private property, 
directly or indirectly caused by war ac- 
tion. The payments, however, would not 
be made until the end of the war. In 
addition, a War Damage Appeals Board 
also would be provided to hear the ap- 
peal of any claimant from the settle- 

(Continued on Page 28) 


Automobile Rates Ssiiiiual 
In Twelve More States 


The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters announced on Monday, 
July 16, increased automobile liability 
rates, both for private passenger and 
commercial cars, in twelve additional 
states as follows: Alabama, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Maine, Maryland, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, South 
Dakota, South Caroliria and Vermont. 

As part of the bureau’s nationwide 
program for emergency rate increases 
the necessity for these revisions was 
carefully explained by William Leslie, 
general manager of the bureau, and 
news releases were sent to daily news- 
papers in all of the states affected. 

To date the program has been an- 
nounced and put into effect in 23 juris- 
dictions and with more to come withii 
the next several weeks. The over-all 
percentage of rate increase in each of 
the aforementioned states is given as 
follows: 


Private Passenger 


B.I. 
Ray oe Sc. feo bee ibe aes 8% 
COPMPRTIOUL <2 54cs ob be dup aka eeents 20.0 
SDORROACE 85 ooo vh esac cache weeeee eet 19.7 
RRR ls eee hoe ee seca eke 30.0 
TET er eee ee a eee tates 11.6 
DAMIAN os oas ssa hatte os ass oats Zee 
PTE, PG RRO se iAOe Liye hm arate 30.0 
ly ONS oo oS oe ee ei (N.C.) 
CO ern ean es win sua beter aeons 23:3 
SOD  SROUINS ons cick pec bees & (N.C.) 
POSIT ERED ©. og Sc eaten va oe 11.0 
WME abn a oo cho esonboochee Ri 2) 
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Bureau Revises Rates 
On O. L. & T. Cover 

MANY STATES ARE AFFECTED 

Bodily Injury Rates Rise as Result of 


Recent Experience; Mutual Bureau 
Also Revises Its Rates 





The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters announces revisions of bodily 
injury rates for a large number of im- 
portant owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ 
classification effective July 16, in the 
following jurisdictions: Alaska, Arizona, 
Idaho, Kansas, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. The re- 
visions in these states are a continuation 
of the revisions previously announced in 
other states and the result of a review 
of recent experience made by the Na- 
tional Bureau in all states. 

The classifications affected are those 
rated on an area and frontage basis, 
including stores, hotels, churches, hos- 
pitals, clubs, restaurants, apartments and 
tenements, boarding or rooming houses 
and mercantile and office buildings. The 
changes in rates are not uniform by rate 
territory within each state nor by classi- 
fication within each rate territory, but 
reflect as far as possible the experience 
incurred by the carriers for each classi- 
fication and territory. 

The average percentage change in each 
state for all classifications affected by 
the revision are as follows: 


Alaska +31.0% North 

Arizona + 47.8 Carolina + 24.3% 
Idaho +50.0 Oregon +21.8 
Kansas + 35.8 Utah + 48.0 
Mississippi +24.5 Virginia +23.4 
Montana +10.1 Washington + 10.5 
Nevada +47.8 W. Virginia +25.2 
New Mexico + 50.0 Wisconsin +27.8 


For this form of general liability in- 
surance the experience for premium 





Commercial 


25% (no change) 
10.0 (N.C.) 25% 
255 (N.C) 12.4 
20.1 8.9% (N.C.) 
13.3 30.0 20.5 
20.9 7.0 3.1 
30.0 (N.C.) 4.5 
22.4 (N.C.) 19.7 
24.0 3.6 30.0 
9.3 (no change) 
23.8 (N.C.) 9.2 
30.0 9.5 24.0 


computation purposes is on a fixed basis 
(area and frontage) and does not in- 
crease automatically with inflation, al- 
though the losses incurred and many 
company expenses are adversely atf- 
fected by inflationary conditions. The 
rates for this line of business were 
last revised in July, 1949, in most of 
these states. Experience since that time 
reflects the effect of inflation in increas- 
ing substantially the losses resulting 
from liability insurance claims. 


Mutual Bureau Acts 


Simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of the National Bureau, the Mutual 
Insurance Rating Bureau announces a 
revision of bodily injury liability rates 
for owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ class- 
ifications rated on an area and frontage 
basis. The revision is based upon the 
experience of all companies reporting 
to the Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
combined with the available experience 
of stock insurance companies. The aver- 
age statewide percentage change for the 
classifications affected is as follows: 


Connecticut +41.5% Maryland +11.1 
Dist. of Col. +49.2 Massachusetts +29.4% 
=the ¥3% Michigan + 5.0 

» 3 2 

‘ — aoe Minnesota + 22.0 
Illinois + 29.0 New Jersey +42.9 
Indiana +17.1 Ohio + 18.8 


8.3% Comp. Rise Sought 


A Minnesota decision is expected by 
the end of July on the request of cas- 
ualty insurance companies for an 8.3% 
increase in compensation insurance rates 
in that state. The matter was argued at 
an all-day hearing recently before the 
Minnesota Compensation Insurance 
Board with employers and large insur- 
ance buyers opposing the request. 


VALRANCE GOES TO DETROIT 

George A. Valrance has been appoint- 
ed special agent for the Detroit branch 
office of American Surety Group. He 
joined the Group in 1950 as a casualty 
underwriter trainee, following his gradu- 
ation from Albion College, Albion, Mich. 
He served in the U.S. Army for one 
year. 

BISHOP AND LAW PROMOTED 

Charles S. Bishop has been named 
manager of the bond claim department 
and Bruno Law has been made manager 
of the bond salvage department of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. at its 
home office in Detroit. Mr. Bishop has 
been a claim attorney in the bond claim 
department and Mr. Law was superin- 
tendent of salvage in the’ department. 
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Federal Life’s Leading Producers 


Stimulated by Four-Day Convention 


Business Getting Ideas Given at Atlantic City Gathering by 
S. J. Graham, Sidney Sklarew, R. S. Pope, Spencer R. 
Keare; E. R. Hodgkins Analyzes Producer W eaknesses 


Talks by leading producers of the 
Federal Life of Chicago on program- 
ming and how to get the business as 
well as field-slanted talks by home office 
officials on meeting today’s sales prob- 
lems and the importance of the right 
ideas, right sequence and right words 
in conducting the sale, featured the 
32nd annual meeting of that company’s 
producer clubs at the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. It was a well- 
planned, successfully staged gathering 
which ran for four days and which was 
marked by good fellowship and diligent 
planning for the future by the com- 
pany’s managers association which held 
both afternoon and evening meetings. 


S. J. Graham Sells the Income Idea. 


Best received talk by a fieldman was 
that of Searcy J. Graham, manager at 
Denver, Colo., who demonstrated how 
he sells the income idea to fit specific 
needs rather than just selling the poli- 
cies themselves on a hit or miss basis. 
On the first interview with the prospect 
Mr. Graham endeavors to establish in 
his mind that there is a deficiency in his 
life insurance program which should be 
met if he is seriously interested in pro- 
viding sufficient income for: his family 
after his death. “Invariably,” said Mr. 
Graham, “the prospect will tell me he is 
loaded up with life insurance, and he 
really is serious in so thinking. But 
then when we go over his program and 
list the various expenses which will 
have to be met at his death as well as 
the minimum income his family must 
have in order to live comfortably, he 
will realize the inadequacy of his pres- 
ent insurance.” 

Mr. Graham said he operates on a 
two interview basis, the first interview 
being of an exploratory nature and the 
second for his presentation of the in- 
come program he has prepared for the 
prospect. If he finds that the amount 
set up as monthly income will require 
more life insurance premiums than the 
prospect can afford, Mr. Graham will 
cut the cloth to the pattern. He will 
say at this point: 

“Allow me to forget temporarily your 
wife’s income but let’s provide definitely 
for the dependency years of your chil- 
dren by investing so much per month 
for their education.” He will then ex- 
plain in non-technical language the im- 
portance of setting up a definite amount 
for a clean-up fund, estate taxes, etc. 
Even when the prospect is sold on the 
program and is ready to sign on the 
dotted line the sale may fall through be- 
cause his wife does not understand life 
insurance. For this reason Mr. Graham 
is careful to have the man’s wife in the 
picture on the second interview. 

He finds that the sale can be closed 
much quicker by the use of charts. He 
illustrates (1) the estate or dying side 
of the picture, and (2) the income side. 
After educational expenses have been 
taken care of the insurance protection 
will revert back to the man and _ his 
wife. The chart shows exactly how 
much they will receive on a monthly in- 
come basis at age 65 and thereafter. 

As soon as Mr. Graham completes 
this picture he stops talking so as to 
give the prospect plenty of time to 
think. It’s an important step he is about 
to take and it is only fair that he 
should take time to consider the pro- 
gram carefully. At the right point Mr. 
Graham will inject this thought: “In or- 
der to have this program you must be 
prepared to save a specific amount each 





month in addition to what you are al- 
ready investing in life insurance.’ 
Average Policy Between $10,000-$20,000 

The speaker said his income program- 
ming plan is making life insurance sales 
for him and that his average policy is 
between $10,000 - $20,000. Most people 
will buy if they understand that the 
premiums they pay are building up an 
estate which will be very valuable in 
the future. Then, he suggests explain- 
ing to the prospect: “There is no other 
way but life insurance by which you can 
meet the inescapable costs of life.” 

In his opinion the income plan is not 
high pressure. It is based on a man’s 
needs and adjustable to fit them. It 
serves to eliminate competition as Mr. 
Graham rarely has to explain the net 
cost of Federal Life’s policies in com- 
parison with that of other companies 
He sells a program rather than policies. 
He never has to worry about prospects. 
Working as he does on a service basis 
and building up a personal clientele, 
one satisfied client recommends him to 
another. His one word of caution came 
at the close of his talk as follows: 

“This is a business of ratios. If you 
don’t make the calls you are not going 
to meet people—they will not come to 
your office. You must also make up your 
mind that night calls are necessary. I 
find they are very important as they 
give me the needed opportunity to talk 
to and explain life insurance to the 
wife.” Lastly, Mr. Graham said that 
positive thinking and the right mental 
attitude will do more for an insurance 
agent than anything else. 


Sklarew on Getting the Business 

Sidney Sklarew of the E. B. Cohen 
agency, Newark, who produced $500,000 
of life insurance in the first half of 
1951, gave some good pointers on “How 
to Get the Business.” Because it is in 
the few minutes of an interview that 
the sale is either won or lost, he urged 
that the agent take control of the sit- 
uation and stay in the driver’s seat 
throughout the visit. “No one wants to 
buy insurance,” he said. “It is there- 
fore up to us to build sufficient prestige 
on the approach to the prospect as to 
the value of our product, stressing the 
tangible things it will provide and not 
merely the intangibles. Paint for him a 
picture that life insurance represents 
an investment in one’s future and that 
it insures against life’s four hazards: 
living, death, loss of income and dis- 
ability. Tell him that life insurance is 
non-cancellable and guaranteed renew- 
able; that it is a complete plan for one 
installment out of each pay check.” 

In his 20 years as a life insurance 
agent Mr. Sklarew has had confidence 
in a silent partner, “the Law of Aver- 
age.” He said this law will not fail the 
agent if he plans his work and works 
his plan—prospecting and perspiring. 
“Always have at least 100 active pros- 
pects,” he suggested, “and you cannot 
help but get the apps.” Continuing, the 
speaker said: 

“T keep a minimum number of records 
but do record every call made and the 
points of interest discussed. Thus, like 
the doctor, I know where I left off with 
the prospect on my last call. I have 
never ‘sold’ a policy in my life. My 
prospects buy after I have discussed 
their problems. If you let them do the 
talking after making the approach, they 
cannot help but sell themselves on the 
value of life insurance.” 

On closing Mr. Sklarew suggested: 
“Do not hesitate to proceed with the 
close as soon as you have arrived at 
consent on any point. If necessary use 


implied consent such as ‘who do you 
want to be the beneficiary besides your- 
self?’ Always ask questions in such a 
manner that the answers will be in the 
affirmative. If the prospect puts you off 
with the comment, ‘see me next month,’ 
ask him, ‘if you are not here for whom 
shall I ask’? Or if he says, ‘T’ll speak to 
mv wife about it,’ you might say, ‘your 
wife may not think you are ready for 
the plan but your widow certainly 
wouldn’t hesitate.’ 

In the final analysis, if you want to 
get the business you'll have to get the 
apps, and ‘apps’ spelled out stands for 
the following: 

A—for ambition. 

P—for planning. 

P—for perspiration. 

S—for Secured Income. 

Spencer R. Keare Lead-off Speaker 

As the lead-off speaker on the second 
day of the convention Spencer R. Keare, 
executive vice president and superintend- 
ent of agents, Federal Life, spoke on 
“What Do You Say and How Do You 
Say It?” He stressed the importance 
of “presenting your case clearly, sin- 
cerely and convincingly,” saying: “A 
good presentation means the effective 
use of the right ideas, right sequence 
and the right words.’ These three will 
give you ‘finger tip’ command. It isn’t 
what you know that counts; it is what 
you remember when you need it.” 

Speaking of “right ideas,” Mr. Keare 
said they should be planned so as to 
interest the prospect in the agent and 
what he has to sell. As to the right 
sequence, he said: “Be logical, give rea- 
sons first that will lead to a_ logical 
conclusion rather than giving the an- 
swer first and then the reasons. Be per- 
suasive in the order of your appeal to 
the prospect.” In this connection Mr. 
Keare spoke of the mortgage protection 
policy appeal which many Federal Life 
agents are using to good advantage. 

As to the right words—and there are 
over 500,000 of them in the dictionary 
from which to choose, the speaker said: 
“Choose those that will bring a favor- 
able response. Give your prospect credit 
for intelligent opinion. Never use words 
that will embarrass him. Get in the 
habit of referring to ‘policyowner’ rather 
than ‘policyholder,’ and of saying ‘sick- 
ness and accident insurance’ instead of 
‘accident and health,’ and ‘deposit’ in- 
stead of ‘premium.’ 

What to Say in Given Situations 

Mr. Keare then outlined what some 
outstanding producers of life insurance 
have told their prospects or clients in 
given situations by way of demonstrat- 
ing the right words to use at the right 
time. Here are a few of them: 

To the prospect who wants to post- 
pone his date with the agent: “If I were 
a garage man checking your car for a 
long trip and found a serious mechani- 
cal defect, I would feel it to be my duty 
to insist that you have it fixed before 
you started on the trip.” 

To the doctor who wanted a relative 
to share the commission on a program 
already agreed upon: “If you were go- 
ing to operate on me for appendicitis 
and all arrangements were made, how 
would you feel if I told you that I 
wanted my relative doctor to share the 
ee?’ 





An answer to the inflation objection: 
“The time to buy is when the product 
is cheap. Today dollars are cheap. 
don’t know where inflation is going but 
I know where your earning power is 
going. Eventually it is going to run out. 
It’s better to have a bushel basket full 
of 50-cent dollars than a handful of 
100-cent dollars.” 

If the prospect says it costs a lot of 
money, say to him: “It isn’t the policy 
that costs a lot of money but it is your 
child’s education. The policy pays back 
all you put in and with a fat profit. 
What costs a lot of money is the right 
to live without working.” 

To the substandard prospect who ob- 
jects to a rated policy: “Suppose this 
were a fire insurance policy and one 
corner of your house was on fire. You 
would expect to pay a little more, 
wouldn’t you? Well, one corner of you 
is on fire.” 











Bachrach 
L. D. CAVANAUGH 


Federal Life’s President Extended 
Official Welcome 


In closing Mr. Keare took a philo- 
sophical outlook on conditions today 
and their significance as to the future, 
and said: “If you say conditions are 
unsettled today, when haven’t they been 
that way? W hat is normalcy? Is it the 
same for all of us? Some people are 
much better off than ever before. Let’s 
remember that when we start crying 
about tough times.” He felt that the 
threat of socialism and communism 
represented a direct challenge to life 
insurance people to accept the respon- 
sibility to preserve the things which 
have made America great. Among them 
he mentioned self reliance—a depend- 
ence on one’s self rather than on the 
Government. 

Pope Sees Company in New Era 

R. S. Pope of Bay City, Mich. who 
is now in his 39th year with the Federal 
Life and its oldest agent in point of 
service, presided at the second day’s 
session. He pictured the Federal Life 
as entering a new era of its career and 
with new faces replacing the old. He 
credited Colonel Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
veteran board chairman, as the founder 
of the company in 1899 and said that 
he has missed only two annual meetings 
of producer clubs. “The company re- 
flects his integrity,” he emphasized, 
“and the men he has so ably picked for 
key positions are doing an outstanding 
job.” 

Mr. Pope expressed his faith in Fed- 
eral Life’s performance through good 
years and in depression periods, saying: 
“Today it is our job with the company 
reputation we have in back of us, to do 
a bigger and better selling job than we 
have ever done before. The home office 
is very responsive to the wishes of its 
agency force and when we want some- 
thing bad enough we usually get it.” 

Recognition at the meeting was given 
to agents with outstanding records and 
among them was Ben Schwartz of Chi- 
cago who led the company in 1950 and 
who as Inner Circle president, presided 
at the opening session of the conven- 
tion. He is connected with Baxter- 
Cooper agency, Federal Life’s biggest 
agency for the past eight years. 

Recognition was also given to Mrs. 
Mary A. Carroll of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
only woman agent attending the meet- 
ing who has qualified for Federal Life 
Club gatherings for many years in a 
row and is also a member of the Mana- 
gers Association. She has an unbroken 
record of 23 years, 49 weeks of app-a- 
week production. 

Hodgkins’ Address Closes Convention 

The address by Edward R. Hodgkins, 
vice president and manager of agencies, 
Paul Revere Life, was the closing fea- 
ture of the convention. Introduced by 
Spencer Keare, Mr. Hodgkins spoke on 
“Meeting Today’s Sales Problems.” He 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Says Health Ins. Report 
Fails in Objectivity 
KENDRICK ISSUES STATEMENT 


Declares Clark Report Almost Ignores 
Points in insurance Companies’ Find- 
ings in Number of Instances 
While Dr. Clark and his associates 
“deserve much credit” for their compre- 
hensive job, the recent Clark report on 
voluntary health insurance in the United 
States falls short of being entirely “dis- 
passionate and objective,” said Ben- 
jamin B. Kendrick, research associate of 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, a review of the report made public 

today, July 20. 

The report, known officially as 
“Health Insurance Plans in the United 
States,” is the result of a special study 
of voluntary health insurance conducted 
for the Senate Health Subcommittee, 
chairmaned by Senator Herbert H. Leh- 
man, (D., N. Y.). The study was made 
under the direction of Dr. Dean A. 
Clark, general director of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and president 
of the Cooperative Health Federation 
of America, an association of independ- 
ent health insurance cooperatives. 

Credit Pike for Factual Data 

Morris Pike, second vice president of 
the John Hancock, who served as an 
assistant director of the Clark staff, is 
Stated to have been largly responsible 
for “the factual merits of the report.” 
The insurance business had submitted 
on request a 140-page document on its 
health insurance activities which is an 
appendix of the Clark report. 

The Kendrick review of the Clark re- 
port, just sent by the Life Insurance 
Association of America and the Ameri- 
can Life Convention to their member 
companies, states that despite Senator 
Lehman’s description of the report as 
“objective and factual” and a_ similar 
characterization of the report by Dr. 
Clark, it “does not anpear to be en- 
tirely dispassionate and objective.” 

The review points to what is termed 
Dr. Clark’s “warm feeling” for health 
cooperatives, which offer comprehensive 
benefits, and says: 

“While much may properly be said in 
favor of comprehensive benefits and 
while the health cooperatives may in- 
deed have onerated under various handi- 
cans, the plain fact is that these organi- 
zations have yet to demonstrate that 
any appreciable proportion of the Amer- 
ican people wish to purchase the type 
of protection which they offer for sale. 
Nowhere in the report is this fact 
brought out clearly. 

Ignore Insurance Report 

“Indeed the Clark renort—despite 
rather cautious phraseology — seems 
tacitly to assume that virtually everyone 
ought to have complete protection 
against practically all health exnenses, 
whether they want it and are willing to 
pay for it or not. Almost ignored are 
a number of points made in the insur- 
ance companies’ report to the Clark 
staff concerning such matters as popula- 
tion grouns not needing any health in- 
surance, the advantages of eliminating 
trivial items of protection from insur- 
ance policies, the purpose and values 
of the co-insurance principle, and so 
on. 

The review also scores the Clark re- 
port in that, while concerned only with 
voluntary insurance, an occasional pas- 
sage seems to be an oblique reflection 
of the warmly-held view that compul- 
sion will sooner or later be inevitable.” 

In this regard, it is noted that the 
report expresses “great indebtedness” 
to the health insurance experts of the 
Federal Social Security Administration 
as having “participated in and contrib- 
uted to” the study. “These experts, of 





course,” it is added, “have for long been 
ardent champions of compulsory health 
insurance.” 

Scope Is Restricted 

The restricted scope of the Clark re- 
port was unfortunate, Mr. Kendrick’s 
review says. The limiting of the report 
to hospital, surgical, and general medi- 
cal insurance—a limitation apparently 
dictated by pressure of time—had the 
effect of darkening the picture of what 
insurance is doing to meet the Ameri- 
can people’s needs for _ protection 
against the costs of ill health. 

“Many hospital and doctors’ bills are 
of course paid with funds coming from 
loss-of-time or weekly indemnity insur- 
ance, from workmen’s compensation in- 





surance, from accident insurance, from 
liability insurance, and from life insur- 
ance, among other insurance forms,” it 
is explained. “Such payments are gen- 
erally left out of account in the sum- 
mary figures, without any immediate 
note. Elsewhere in the report, however, 
the scope limitations are spelled out.” 
Should Be Read With Care 
Giving credit to Dr. Clark and _ his 
associates for assembling the report in 
so brief a period, the review says that 
“Health Insurance Plans in the United 
States” will doubtless be a_ reference 
work for some years to come, but indi- 
cates it should be read with care. 
“Also,” it is added, “the report seems 
intended to be dispassionately objective, 
and in considerable measure it succeeds. 
Yet a narrow margin of failure to 
achieve objectivity may be more serious 
than a larger one. If the failure is 
small, persons lacking background in 
the field are more likely to conclude 
that the report is entirely objective and 
to accept those of its findings which are 
questionable without raising questions.” 


Sommer Welcomes Life Companies to 


Accident and Health Insurance Field 


The number of the life insurance com- 
panies which have entered or are plan- 
ning to enter the field of accident and 
health insurance inspired Armand Som- 
mer, assistant vice president and super- 
intendent of agents in charge of the 
intermediate accident and health depart- 
ment of the Continental Casualty Co., to 
publish an article, “Welcome to the Life 
Companies” in the current issue of Con- 
tinental’s “Intermediate Review.” 

“It is with real sincerity and with an 
element of personal department satisfac- 
tion,” said Mr. Sommer, “that we wel- 
come the major life insurance companies 
which are planning to enter the accident 
and health field. We have enough justi- 
fied enthusiasm to think that our’ suc- 
cessful and aggressive methods of 
spreading the doctrine of accident and 
health protection have had some influ- 
ence in motivating these large life com- 
panies to enter the income protection 
and hospital field. The intermediate 
department, too, is a relative newcomer, 
as less than ten years ago the depart- 
ment did not exist. In those ten years, 
we have achieved records that even these 
huge life insurance companies will be 
glad to emulate. 


Adds Prestige to Business 


“Their entry into the field gives add- 
ed prestige to our business and makes 
our ‘sales life easier. Competition has 
always been the life of the best sales 
results. The most difficult person to sell 
is one who has never been approached 
on accident and health. The greater the 
bombardment of the public by accident 
and health companies via mail, radio, ad- 
vertising, telephone and particularly by 
personal calls, the greater will be the 
efficiency of our unusually agile pro- 
ducers. With the array of agents 
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of several of the world’s largest life 
insurance companies soon to be pre- 
senting accident and health, there will 
be more business sold than ever before 
and our intermediate agents will obtain 
their share of the increase. 

“We are particularly gratified in read- 
ing the initial announcement of one of 
these leading companies to realize that 
many of the elements of the intermedi- 
ate policy program have been adopted 
by them. We know that our entire sales 
force realizes how constructive the en- 
try of these life insurance companies 
will be for our accident and health 
industry.” 


TWO JOIN PRUDENTIAL STAFF 


Breidenbaugh and James Appointed to 
Assist in New Accident and Sickness 
Insurance Program of Company 
The Prudential Insurance Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of O. J. Breid- 
enbaugh and A. J. James to further 
complement the staff of its new sickness 

and accident department. 

Mr. Breidenbaugh comes to Pruden- 
tial from the D. Stuart Walker Agency 
at Philadelphia. Prior to that connec- 
tion, he had been executive secretary of 
the International Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters and had con- 
ducted the educational courses of that 
organization at Purdue and other leading 
universities. He will specialize in devel- 
oping training courses for Prudential’s 
new program. 

Mr. James comes from the home office 
of Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. in 
Los Angeles where he served as assist- 
ant chief underwriter. He has been asso- 
ciated with that company since 1924 and 
has had a broad experience in sickness 
and accident underwriting and claim 
work. He will assist in the over-all de- 
velopment of similar activities for Pru- 
dential, the company said. 


Harris A. & H. Manager 
Of Equitable Life Society 


David H. Harris, who joined the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society in 1946, has 
been appointed manager of its newly 
formed individual A. & H. division. Since 
December, 1950, he has served as assist- 
ant actuary and before that he was 
mathematician. Full details on his career 
appear in the life department of this 
issue. 


W. L. KICK RETURNS TO OFFICE 

William L. Kick, accident and health 
manager in the eastern department of 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, who is presi- 
dent of Insurance Square Club of New 
York, is back at the office after a long 
illness. Popular along William Street, 
Mr. Kick has been given a fine welcome 
from many friends. He has been in the 
A. & H. end of the business for over 
30 years. 


TRAVELERS ASS’T MANAGERS 

The Travelers has appointed Harry 
E. Smith, Jr., as assistant manager, 
life, accident and Group lines at Seat- 
tle and Robert M. Davis in the same 
capacity at the Independence Square, 
Philadelphia branch office. Mr. Smith 
has been field supervisor at the Seattle 
office since he joined the Travelers in 
1946. Mr. Davis also joined the company 
in 1946. 


WINS STANDARD MERIT TROPHY 

The Chicago branch of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Co. has won the 
branch office merit trophy for the excel- 
lence of 1950 operations. This marks the 
fourth time Chicago has won the trophy. 
The trophy will be formally presented 
to the office in the near future by com- 
pany officials. 
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Disability Benefits 

Fund Assessment Low 
MARY DONLON MAKES REPORT 
Rate Is Only Five Cents Per $100 of 


Payroll; Prevailing Full Employment 
in Most Trades Cited as Cause 





Mary Donlon, chairman of the New 
York State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, has notified insurance carriers, 
self-insurers and the State Insurance 
Fund of the first annual assessment to 
maintain the special fund for disability 
benefits. This fund, created under Sec- 
tion 214 of the disability benefits law, 
which went into full effect on July 1, 
1950, provides weekly cash benefits to 
workers disabled after four weeks of 
unemployment. 

The rate of the assessment to total 
payroll is .000517592695—approximately 
five cents for every $100 of covered 
payrolls, or a little more than one dol- 
lar for each $2,000 of payroll. 


Assessment Is Low 


“Those of us who have the respon- 
sibility for this new social insurance 
program are glad to report that the 
assessment for the special fund for dis- 
ability benefits this year is low,” Miss 
Donlon said. “Because of prevailing full 
employment in most trades and indus- 
tries, there have not been as many 
claims filed by persons who became sick 
after more than four weeks of unem- 
ployment as would be experienced in an 
average employment year. Moreover, 
this is said to have been an unusually 
good health year. 

“In addition, the special fund for dis- 
ability benefits is in sound financial 
shape because of the fine cooperation of 
employers and employes who together 
during the first six months of 1950 made 
weekly temporary contributions so that 
the fund might be established on July 
1 of last year, when the law went into 
effect.” 

Miss Donlon’s notice of assessment 
follows: “Section 214 of the disability 
benefits law directs the chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board to as- 
certain the condition of the special fund 
for disability benefits in order to deter- 
mine if the net assets of the fund are 
$1,000,000 or more below either (1) the 
sum of $12,000,000 or (2) twice the sum 
of benefits paid under Section 207 
(which makes provision as to benefits 
for the eligible disabled unemployed 
between the fourth and twenty-sixth 
week of unemployment), during the 
preceding fiscal year, whichever is 
greater. 

Must Restore Fund 


“Tf the fund is $1,000,000 or more be- 
low either sum, then the chairman as- 
sesses an amount sufficient to restore 
the fund to $12,000,000 or twice the 
sum of benefits paid under Section 207 
during the preceding fiscal year, which- 
ever is greater. Such assessment is ap- 
portioned among carriers rateably to the 
payrolls respectively insured or self- 
insured by each carrier during the pre- 
ceding calendar year. 

“The net assets of the fund as of 
April 1, 1951, have been determined to 
be $9,756,530. The sum of benefits paid 
under Section 207 during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1951, was $197,434. 

“The amount of assessment is, there- 
fore, $2,243,469, in order to bring the 
fund to the sum of $12,000,000. 

“The total payrolls reported by all 
carriers for the calendar period ending 
December 31, 1950, are $4,334,430,727. 

“The rate of the assessment to total 
payrolls is .000517592695. 

“The statement of condition of the 
fund may be examined, during the 30- 
day period beginning july 19 1951,:at 
the office of the chairman, Room 514, 
80 Centre Street, New York City.” 


WALDRON NAMED IN CANADA 

N. V. Waldron has been named casu- 
alty superintendent for the Alliance As- 
surance Co. and Westminister Fire Of- 
fice in Montreal. 





Stringent Financial ke, 
Laws Enacted by Dozen Legislatures 


By BetTHUNE JoNEs 


Continuing a trend which has spread 
steadily in the last 14 years, new or amounts of $5,000, $10,000 and $1,000. 
more stringent motorists’ financial re- A new Connecticut law, which will go 
sponsibility laws were enacted this year into effect July 1, 1952, requires car 
by the legislatures of at least a dozen owners involved in accidents with per- 
states, a current survey reveals. sonal injury, death or property damage 

Providing for revocation or suspen- in excess of $100 to show financial re- 
sion of driving privileges of persons in- sponsibility in amounts of $20,000 for 
volved in accidents who are unable to death or injuries to one person, an addi- 
demonstrate their ability to settle finan- tional $20,000 for death or injury to 
cial damages growing out of the acci- more than one person, and $1,000 for 
dent, such laws were either enacted or property damage. 
strengthened by the 1951 legislatures of Georgia and Montana Laws 
Arkansas, Arizona, Connecticut, Georgia, Georgia is now enforcing a new law 
Montana, New York, Ohio, Oregon, requiring motorists involved in accidents 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah and West Vir- resulting in personal injury, death or 
ginia,. property damage exceeding $50 to show 

New Arkansas Law liability insurance or other financial re- 

The new Arkansas law requires for- sponsibility in amounts of $5,000, $10,000 
feiture of licenses of motorists involved and $1,000. Montana’s new law calls for 
in accidents who are unable to demon-_ similar showing of financial responsi- 
strate through liability insurance or bility in the same amounts by motorists 
posting bond their ability to pay $1,000 in accidents resulting in injury or prop- 
for property damage, $5,000 for death erty damage of more than $100 
or injury to one person. It replaces a New York State, a pioneer in the field 
former law under which a driver unable of stringent motorists’ financial respon- 
to meet an accident judgment against sibility legislation, has doubled the 
him could continue to drive by buying amount of insurance or other evidence 
liability insurance to cover future acci- of responsibility required of drivers in- 
dents. volved in accidents causing injuries or 

Arizona’s new law similarly calls for death to $10,000 and $20,000, with the 


evidence of financial responsibility in 
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represents DIRECT MAIL 
ASSISTANCE! 


@ For many years—since the 
company’s founding in 1926—direct mail 
has been the fundamental advertising medium for AMICO 
representatives. Self-mailers, postcards, promotion 
and processed letters are combined to provide a year-’round 
campaign on various coverages. 

Before any direct mail letter is incorporated with the 
direct mail kit, it is road-tested against other letters on the 
same coverage. The tests determine the most effective 


headline, copy approach and enclosures. 
The successful letters are then put to work to help 
AMICO representatives’ production. 














CASUALTY UNDERWRITER 


Large midwest company has attractive 
opening for college man about 35 with 
retrospective rating and general experience 
in casualty lines and some mathematical 
training. Attractive salary. All replies held 
confidential. Box 2035, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 38. 











requirement for property damage left 


Ohio’s legislature put teeth in the 
state’s motorists’ financial responsibility 
act, which now requires motorists in- 
volved in accidents causing injury or 
property damage of $100 or more to 
show evidence of responsibility in 
amounts of $5,000 and $10,000 or forfeit 
their driving privileges. 

Similar Law in Oregon 

A similar law was enacted in Oregon, 
which previously allowed motorists one 
“free” accident before invoking finan- 
cial responsibility provisions. 

Tennessee’s new law provides for re- 
vocation of driver’s license as well as 
automobile registration of motorists who 
fail to demonstrate financial responsi- 
bility in amounts of $5,000, $10,000 and 
$1,000 for damages in accidents. The 
new act, besides tightening the state’s 
former responsibility law, also trans- 
ferred administration from the State 
Finance and Taxation department to 
the State Department of Safety. 

Texas, Utah and West Virginia also 
have new laws providing for forfeiture 
of driving privileges by motorists in- 
volved in accidents unless they can 
demonstrate their financial responsibil- 
ity in amounts of $5,000, $10,000 and 


$1,000. 
Vetoes Pennsylvania Bill 

Governor Fine vetoed a bill passed by 
the Pennsylvania legislature which 
would have permitted motorists sus- 
pended for violation of the state’s finan- 
cial responsibility act to file appeals in 
their home county instead of the 
Dauphin County Court in Harrisburg. 
In his veto message the governor said 
that the “existing law has the material 
advantage of uniformity of interpreta- 
tion and application,” and that it had 
functioned well. 

Still pending in the Pennsylvania leg- 
islature at this writing was a bill to in- 
crease from $10,000 to $20,000 the 
amount of financial responsibility re- 
quired of motorists involved in acci- 
dents causing injury or death to more 
than one person. 

New Jersey’s legislature enacted a 
bill reconstituting an interim committee 
to study proposals for strengthening the 
state’s financial responsibility law. 
similar interim study is under way in 
Rhode Island, with the recommenda- 
tions expected to be reported to the 
1952 state legislative session. 

Cold to Compulsory Measures 

Although showing increasing interest 
in legislation designed to protect the 
public against financially irresponsible 
drivers, state lawmakers remain cool to 
proposals for outright compulsory motor 
vehicle liability insurance, such as is 
operative thus far only in Massachu- 
setts. 

Bills proposing compulsory insurance 
for all drivers were rejected this year 
by the legislatures of at least 20 states 


—Arizona, Arkansas, California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, 


New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin and West Virginia. 

A partial form of compulsory insur- 
ance, covering only young drivers, was 
enacted in New York State this year, 
however. Under the new law, no driver 
under 21 is permitted to own his own 
car unless he carries a liability insur- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Independent Markets 
Follow Bureau Rates 


LOS ANGELES SURVEY MADE 


Majority Are Following Bureau but 
Some Companies Vary From General 
Pattern—Some Deviations Cited 


Los Angeles—A survey of the street 
anent automobile insurance following 
the advent of increased private passen- 
ger rates in California by the National 
Bureau of Caml Underwriters indi- 
cates that the vast majority of inde- 
pendent markets are following the bu- 
reau as to rate, a large percentage have 
established but one effective date on 
August 1, and that the preponderance 
are holding the line with National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association rates 
on the material damage side. 

From that general summary the rate 
picture breaks into varied classifications, 
namely over-bureau, and 10 to 20% off- 
bureau for B.I. and P.D., while one 
company is over NAUA rates and others 
continue at 10% off. 

Individually, independent companies 
going full bureau as to both rates and 
dates include the California Compensa- 
tion and the Pacific Employers; follow- 
ing the bureau as to rates, but setting 
up one cut-off date of August 1 are the 
Canadian Companies, Ohio Casualty, 
Pacific Automobile, Superior and United 
Pacific; following bureau as to rates 
and a cut-off at August 1, but continu- 
ing 10% off of NAUA are the General 
Accident and Ohio Farmers; companies 
establishing a date of August 1 for re- 
vision, but continuing 10% off-bureau 
for B.I. and P.D., are the General of 
America, Ranier National and North- 
west Casualty. 

Vary From General Pattern 

Varying from the general pattern are 
the Associated Veterans and the run- 
ning-mate combination of the General 
of Fort Worth and the Houston Fire & 
Casualty. Speaking for the Associated 
Veterans, Dudley V. Allen, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, stated its 
rating structure was full bureau for pre- 
ferred classifications, but surcharging 
bureau. rates on adverse and_ sub- 
standard classifications, while going 
from a 10% off basis on the material 
damage side to a surcharge of NAUA 
rates. The Associated Veterans expects 
its new rating schedule in the hands 
of agents to become effective between 
July 20 and August 1. 

In the tandem General of Fort Worth 
and the Houston Fire & Casualty, Resi- 
dent Vice President C. W. Ferguson 
said the Houston would follow bureau 
and NAUA with an effective date of 
August 1. At the same time, the office 
maintains a competitive market in the 
General of Fort Worth with a reduced 
commission level to 15%, but deviating 
from bureau rates 20% 

A survey of the direct-writing field 
shows that the Automobile Club of 
Southern California has gone to full 
bureau B. I. and P. D. rates, with stop 
and effective dates prescribed by the 
bureau. On the material damage side, 
the Auto Club is full manual on com- 
prehensive and fire and theft, but de- 
viates 10% in collision classifications. 
For the Colonial, President John Mc- 
McNabb said that its increases would 
become effective September 1 and 
reaching practically a full bureau level, 
with the exception of colored sub- 
standard classifications that, he stated, 
have proved profitable. 

Adopts Full Material Damage Rates 

On the material damage side, the 
Colonial is going from a 10% deviation 
to full NAUA. For the Transport In- 
demnity, President Sam Simpson said 
his company was increasing B. I. and 
P. D. rates by 20% to a 10% off-bureau 
manual plus—in other words, the devia- 
tion varying between 10% off to 
full bureau. As to effective dates, the 
Transport would apply July 1 to new 
business and August 1 to renewals. Mr. 
Simpson continued by stating that the 
material damage picture was becoming 
worse as the time progressed and his 


company had increased to full NAUA, 
truck side of the picture 
many of his classifications had been in- 
creased up to 50%. Further, he said the 
company has 
continuing, monthly 
totally 


while on the 


contract as 


was stated 


Los Angeles by 
president, there were no changes up to 
now and none contemplated, 
“normal adjustments.” 


exception of 


definitely 


only. 


Inter- Insurance 
change proved to be the enigma for. it 
of the home office at 
Maurice V. 


abandoned 
form of automobile 
unsatisfactory 
cause of attracting unfavorable classifi- 
cations of risks and is now writing six- 
months contracts, 

The Farmers 


Pew, 


with 


REVISES COMPENSATION RATES 


Leslie Approves Proposal to Lower Rates 

in Pennsylvania, Excluding Coal 

Mines; Decrease Averages 4.4% 

Insurance Commissioner Artemas C. 
Leslie has announced his approval of a 
revision in workmen’s compensation 
rates as proposed to him by the Penn- 
sylvania Compensation Rating & Inspec- 
tion Bureau. The new rates apply 
to all workmen’s compensation policies, 
excluding coal mine, which become effec- 
tive on and after July 1, and will, on 
the average, be 4.4% lower than those 
now in effect. 

The average reduction for classifica- 





In his attempt to protect himself from 
misfortune and the forces of nature, 
man has adopted many curious practices. § 
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The old superstition 
that a rabbit’s foot brings 





good luck resulted from 
the belief that rabbits were 
born with their eyes open, 





and thus had the power to 





ward off misfortune. 











One of a series appearing in 
business and consumer magazines 


But you'll need more than a rabbit’s foot when an accident 
happens and you are held liable! Complete protection for you 
and members of your family residing with you for all accidents 
(other than automobile) is provided by our Comprehensive 
Personal Liability Policy. Costs are low—for instance, only 
$10 buys $10,000 protection for each occurrence . . . anywhere! 
Don’t trust to luck—call our agent in your community today. 
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tions in the manufacture and _ utilities 
group will be 2.5% for those in the con- 
tracting and quarrying group 6.8%, and 
for those in the other industries group 
5.2%. The rates for 111 classifications 
will be reduced, 28 will be increased and 
46 will remain the same. 

It is estimated that the reduction in 
rates will result in savings of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 to Pennsylvania em- 
ployers. 


War Indemnity Bill 


(Continued from Page 24) 


ment determined by the War Damage 
Administrator. 

To finance this direct Government in- 
demnity program, the bill authorizes ap- 
propriations of $20 billion for the in- 
demnification of private property losses, 
and another $2 billion for the reconstruc- 
tion and repair of the property of state 
and local governments. 


$100 Loss Deductible Rule 


Not more than 90% of the value of any 
approved claim could be paid, and to 
simplify administration and avoid a mul- 
titude of small claims, a “loss-deductible” 
rule of $100 would be applied in all 
cases. The payments on a $5,000 claim, 
therefore, would be $4,410—90% of 

900 

All approved claims below $5,000 and 
the first $5,000 of all larger claims—less 
10% in each case—would be paid first. 
If the total remaining claims exceeded 
the unused portion of the $20 billion, the 
payments w ould be reduced by prorating 
the remaining funds. 

The $20 billion figure is, of course, 
arbitrary, Mr. Staats acknowledged, and 
damage could exceed that amount, in 
which case Congress “might decide” to 
increase the authorized total if the total 
damage was still within “manageable 
fiscal limits in the post-war period.” 


Responsibility Laws 
(Continued from Page 27) 


ance policy covering $5,000 for injuries 
to one person and $10,000 for injuries 
to two or more persons. The act is 
aimed at irresponsible young drivers of 
“hot rods” who have been unable to 
meet the cost of accidents involving 
their “souped up” cars. 

Also enacted in New York were bills 
increasing the minimum liability insur- 
ance required of taxicab owners. One 
of these new laws increased the mini- 
mum insurance from $2,500 to $5,000 for 
injuries to one person and from $5,000 
to $10,000 for injuries to two or more 
persons. The other increased the mini- 
mum insurance for property damage 


from $1,000 to $5,000. 


Massachusetts Law Controversial 

The Massachusetts compulsory insur- 
ance law remains the center of legisla- 
tive controversy, with a number of bills 
introduced in the 1951 legislature pro- 
posing various changes. One rejected 
bill proposed the creation of a state 
fund for compulsory motor vehicle in- 
surance, while another defeated measure 
proposed establishment of a flat rate 
for such insurance. Massachusetts com- 
pulsory insurance policies now are han- 
dled through private insurance compa- 
nies, with the rates set by the state on 
a zonal system based on the accident 
records of drivers in the respective 
zones. 

Still before the Massachusetts law- 
makers at this writing was a proposal 
by Governor Dever for the creation of a 
state rating bureau to determine com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance 

rates. At present, the state Insurance 
Comtatinioner uses figures supplied by 
a private rating bureau financed by in- 
surance companies. 

A comprehensive report submitted to 
the North Dakota legislature this year 
by its State Legislative Research Com- 
mittee recommended unanimously 
against a state-owned and_ operated 
compulsory motor vehicle liability insur- 
ance system, at least for the present. 
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Federal Life's Producer Convention 


(Continued from Page 29) 


put considerable stress on the elimina- 
tion of weakness and_ improving 
strength. He brought out that in the 
life of an insurance agent there is (1) 
a crisis every month; (2) something im- 
portant every week, and (3) something 
vital every day. “This statement,” said 
Mr. Hodgkins, “serves to point up the 
fact that problems exist for insurance 
agents as well as for persons who pur- 
sue other occupations. Our problems 
are real and they are difficult, but if we 
know what to look for, and what to 
expect, we can anticipate these problems 
and take measures to solve them.” 

The speaker felt that problems of 
agents arise from several possible weak- 
nesses which he enumerated as follows: 
(1) business is conducted in an unbusi- 
nesslike way; (2) enthusiasm has been 
lost for the work or for the business 
itself; (3) individual initiative has been 
lost, and (4) functioning ineffectively 
because of the lack of stimulation of 
specific goals. In so speaking Mr. Hodg- 
kins said he realized that his audience 
was composed of both managers and 
agents. “My remarks,” he explained, 
“apply equally to each because if an 
agent’s duty is to rise to his responsi- 
bility, then the manager’s duty is to 
help him and to recognize the signs 
of weakness.” 


Signs of Unbusinesslike Operation 


Going into detail on his first point, 
the speaker said that one sign of un- 
businesslike operation is ineffective time 
control which, he thought, may be due 
partly to habit, partly to dislike for 
detail and partly because “many men do 
not have the capacity to create for 
themselves a new job every day.” The 
result of ineffective time control, he 
said, is that too much time is spent in 
the office; too much time is spent on 
service work, and too few calls and in- 
terviews are made. 

Another telling sign is the failure to 
prospect intelligently. The agent may 
be still calling on old prospects, still 
prospecting by cold canvass or by lists, 
still neglecting to analyze his own sales 
for clues as to proper prospecting tech- 
nique, and is not making use of re- 
ferred lead systems, etc. Mr. Hodgkins 
also felt that an agent may have failed 
to use an organized presentation, prob- 
ably because he is not convinced of its 
value or because he has confused or- 
ganized talks with mechanical talks. 
The latter type he does not recommend 
because “it is written by one man and 
memorized by others.” 

Under ineffective time control the 
speaker also mentioned the failure to 
study and to perfect personal efficiency 
ratios. A knowledge of such efficiency 
ratios, and he listed them, will lead to 
an analysis of methods to determine the 
types of people seen easily, the types 
best interviewed, the types which result 
in the largest percentage of sales and 


the general characteristics of current 
sales. 
Loss of Enthusiasm and Initiative 


Speaking of the cause for loss of en- 
thusiasm for the work or the business 
Mr. Hodgkins said: “It may be because 
of lack of new ideas and recent infor- 
mation about life insurance develop- 
ments which has made the agent’s sales 
talks stodgy and uninteresting to the 
prospect. The agent may possibly be 
living in the past on the records of yes- 
terday, or he may have the realization 
that the edge of his sales technique is 
dull. Even a sharp knive gets dull 
through usage. Why not rewrite the 
sales talk every six months?” 

As to loss of individual initiative, the 
speaker said: “It may be because the 
manager praises the new man and over- 
looks the old timer, who is naturally 
hurt by the oversight. Perhaps the 
agency continues to keep failures under 
contract. Perhaps the office leads are 
not distributed equitably.” 

Finally, in discussing lack of stimula- 
tion of specific goals, Mr. Hodgkins 
said: “Self employment requires self 
discipline and drive. An agent’s drive 
becomes weak if it lacks the stimula- 
tion of definite specific goals. A suc- 
cessful agent must know how tto set 
goals by working from his budget and 
his personal efficiency ratios. As an 
illustration, if his budget requires $5.000 
and the estimated renewals are $2,000, 
the balance of $3,000 must come from 
first year commissions. If commissions 
average $30 per sale, 100 sales must be 
made. If it takes 10 calls to each sale, 
and 250 working days a year, the agent 
must make four calls every day. This is 
elementary but how many of us keep 
adequate records to measure results and 
thereby establish self-improvement it- 
self as a goal?” 

Production Objectives 

Further along the speaker discussed 
the attainment of production and _ per- 
sonal achievement goals. The first in- 
volves the production of more business 
in the future than has Leen produced in 
the past. This is the obvious. Less ob- 
vious but of importance nevertheless is 
the objective of improving the quality 
of business written or of improving 
techniques of prospecting and selling. 
He said: 

“The goal of personal achievement in- 
volves self-analysis of personality weak- 
nesses, and if possible, the establish- 
ment of corrective tasks. It might in- 
volve participation in organization work, 
in civic activities, if they can be per- 
formed without injury to business and 
personal affairs. It might involve the 
development of new abilities, such as 
public speaking or the self-improvement 
which is bound to result from education 
and training, particularly along insur- 
ance lines. 

“A most desirable personal achieve- 


MAY CHECK INSURANCE ADS 


Commissioner Cheek of North Carolina 
Considers Requir t of Sub 
to Dept. to Prove Proper Licenses 

According to North Carolina Insurance 
Commissioner Waldo C. Cheek, his de- 
partment is in the process of develop- 
ing a plan under which insurance adver- 
tising would be submitted for Depart- 
ment approval before it appears in news- 
papers in the state. 

Commissioner Cheek said that he re- 
ceives a number of inquiries each week 
from newspapers which want to know 
whether out-of-state companies seeking 
to advertise with them are authorized 
to do business in North Carolina. 

“Primarily,” the Commissioner said, 
“T am interested in advertisements for 
health and accident policies. We would 
like to see whether the companies are 
accurately advertising their wares in 
this field, which is highly competitive. 

“Plans are still in the tentative stage, 
Mr. Cheek continued, “but we are 
thinking about allowing companies which 
submit their advertising to use a line 
such as this: ‘Approved by the North 
Carolina Department of Insurance.’ With 
such a line in the ad,” he explained, 
“newspapers could tell at once whether 
the company had authority to do busi- 
ness in North Carolina.” 
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EMPLOYERS’ APPOINTS CATLOW 

Arthur Catlow has been appointed as- 
sistant manager for Ontario of the 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 
Mr. ‘Catlow has been with the company 


since 1925, and has been superintendent 
of agencies for Ontario. 





as there is no 
neither is there an easy way to elimi- 
nate weakness and improve strength. 
It would be naive to think that we can 
so change our ideas and methods that 
we become creatures of perfection over- 
night. 
ever, that we are not sailing an un- 
charted sea. 
been this way and have recorded the 
obstacles encountered and the methods 
of surmounting 
men have carved brilliant careers in the 
insurance business and fortunately we 
are able to have the benefit of many 
of their experiences. 


ment objective is the development of a 
professional attitude toward the job of 
career 
days it 
wants to be a manager or specialist of 
some kind. 
the outstanding career 
fered the life underwriter who engages 
in personal production. In fact, it is 
one of the few professions in which one 
can start with no capital investment 
whatsoever, can build and operate a suc- 
cessful and honorable career, and never 
change titles nor type of work.” 


Sometimes these 
though everybody 


underwriter. 
seems as 


Too often we lose sight of 
opportunity of- 


In closing Mr. Hodgkins said: “Just 
shortcut to success, 


It should be remembered, how- 


Thousands of. others have 


them. Thousands of 


“Merely looking ahead will accom- 


plish very little but looking ahead and 
preparing ahead will accomplish much.” 


Individual or Family-group 


HOSPITAL EXPENSE 
PLAN 


featuring 


* 24-Hour Coverage 

* Surgery Up to $300 

* Payments Up to 365 Days per 
Policy Year 

* 15 Times Daily Room Rate for 
Adult incidentals (each conf.) 

Operating in Pa., Ohio, Del., Maryland, 

W. Va.,.N.C., Fla. and Washington, D.C. 


y a 

Educators 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

LANCASTER. PA 








Manufacturers Casualty 
Western Dept. Appointments 


Manufacturers Casualty of Philadel- 
Hughes as 
assistant secretary in its western depart- 
ment office at Chicago in charge of 
fidelity-surety development and under- 
At the same time Raymond L. 
Illinois state 


phia has appointed James A. 


writing. 
Clark has been 
agent with Chicago headquarters. 

Mr. Hughes, Boston College graduate, 
Seaboard Surety 
Paul Group. He 


named 


was previously with 
(1933-43) and the St. 
was a naval lieutenant in the last war. 
Mr. Clark started in 1925 with the Hart- 
ford Accident in Chicago and in 1935 
joined the American Automobile as 
Illinois state agent which post he re- 
cently resigned to join the Manufac- 
turers. 

The western department office is su- 
pervised by W. H. Vernier, vice presi- 
dent, and E. H. Kingsbury, secretary. 





Founded in 1907 
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Professional Men 
Business Women 
Professional Women 
Industrial Workers 





BUILD YOUR BUSINESS WITH “HOOSIER” 


UNDER A CONTRACT FOR ONE OF THE 
BEST LINES OF POLICIES ON THE MARKET! 
A Stock Company 


RECENT GROWTH IN ACCIDENT AND HEALTH VOLUME 
1950 


1946 — $1,304,320.00 
1947 — $1,563,665.00 


1948 — $1,993,000.00 
1949 — $2,278,000.00 


WE HAVE THE RIGHT COVERAGE FOR: 
Families (Hospital) 

Individuals (Hospital) 
Employee Groups 

Special Groups 

Volunteer Firemen 


THE HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


333 N. PENNSYLVANIA ST., INDIANAPOLIS 


Best's A-Plus Rating 


$2,553,545.00 







Athletic Teams 
Farmers 
Housewives 
Children 


Polio Insurance 














Easiest 
elem 2 


It’s 


ACCIDENT 
Lifetime Indemnity for Total 
Disability 
Choice of Five Plans From 


SURGICAL 
Complete Schedule From $5 to $300 


Including Fam 


PERFECTED PROTECTION 


HOSPITALIZATION 


Coverages on Individual, Franchise and Group Basis 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Sell the BEST 


HEALTH 
Two Years—No House Confinement 
Required 


$5.00 to $12.50 per day 


MEDICAL 
At Home—Doctor’s Office—Hospital 


ily Policies 
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A drunkard is a suicide on the in- 


stallment plan. 
* * sd 

Just had a letter from Leland T. Wag- 
goner, C.L.U., manager of Mutual Life’s 
office at 31 Milk Street, Boston, in 
which he tells us the story of a booklet 
he wrote for R. & R. Service. Mighty 
fine item, we calls it, and thanks to you, 
Lee. 

ieee ae 

In the same mail we received a hand- 
written letter from Leonard (insurance 
underwriter) Jacobs, New York. He 
says that our running all over Canada 
reminded him of a gag his 1l-year old 
daughter pulled on him. “What can stay 
in a corner,” she asked, “and yet travel 
all around the world?” The answer was 
a postage stamp, of course. 

“a ar; 

Our good friend, Louis (W. L. Perrin 
& Son, Inc., New York) Raggio told us 
the story of the young gob who came 
up to him when he was in the Navy 
Medical Corps during World War Ii. 
The youngster told him his feet hurt 
him, and Louis sent the lad to the 
proper department. An hour later he 
saw the lad who had come out of the 
Medical Section with a prescription for 
eye glasses. 

eels # 

Some weeks ago Hy (Herald-Tribune) 
Gardner reported that, with Yale giving 
70 maids the sack as an economy meas- 
ure, Peter Donald wondered whether 
the scrub team will practice in the Dust 
Bowl. 

+ es 

Jo Sullivan, Pierre’s singing starlet, 
now heads Baby Sitters, Ltd., an organ- 
ization placing unemployed chorus boys 
and gals as baby sitters, at $1.50 an 
hour. Not a bad stunt, at all, a tall. 

* * * 

Have you heard the story now circu- 
lating around North Conway where this 
is being written, about the two golf 
fiends who had a grudge match on one 
extremely hot summer afternoon. One 
of them had a stroke and his opponent 


made him count it. 
.  « 
Sure, according to George P. (Provi- 


dent Mutual General Agent) Shoemaker, 
New York, a big man makes mistakes, 





Companies Pay in Full for 
Long Island Wreck Claims 


Insurance companies have paid in full 
their $2,000,000 for damage settlements 
in the two 1950 Long Island Railroad 
wrecks at Rockville Center and Rich- 
mond Hill, according to the report of 
William H. Draper, Jr., trustee of the 
railroad and chairman of the recently 
appointed Long Island Transit Author- 
itv. 


The insurance companies settlements 
were for $1,000,000 in each of the acci- 
dents but the report says that the two 


accidents are costing the railroad me 
than $4,000,000 over and above the $2,- 
000,000 for which it was insured. 


Retail Credit Opens Two 
Branch Offices in East 


The Retail Credit Co. announces the 
opening of its second branch office in 
Philadelphia and a new branch office at 
New Brunswick, N. J 

R. W. Dietrich, with the company for 
13 years and for the past four years 
department manager in Philadelphia, 
has been appointed manager of the new 
office in Philadelphia which covers 
North Philadelphia and 25 contiguous 
towns. Head of the New Brunswick 
office is A. T. Tiller who has been with 
the organization for 18 years, recently 


serving as assistant manager at New- 
ark. 


but he is bigger than any of his mis- 
takes. 
* * * 

Kermit F. (Westfield, N. J., Provident 
Mutual Special Agent) Dow is presently 
saying that Fast Steppers have a close 
race with running expenses. 

Fe ee 


It was just two years ago this month 
that we blurbed in this very column 
about the Wingless Chickens being bred 
by the resident of Des Moines, Iowa. 
These birds were supposed to have more 
white meat than their competitors. 
What ever happened to them? 

a 


Sammy moi now playing at the 
Hotel Astor Roof, New York, likes to 
tell the story about the time he turned 
his band over to a contestant to conduct 
his “So You Want To Lead a Band” 
feature. Said Kaye: “The band is yours, 
sir.” “In that case,” was the laconic re- 
ply, “the first thing I’d like to do is hire 
my brother, he’s a trumpet player, out 
of work.” 


x * * 
Sign outside Long Island church: 
“Pray As You Yearn.” 
* * x 
Gosh, only six more weeks to go! 
MERVIN L. LANE 


Look Magazine Is Cited 


Look Magazine has been given the 1950 
public interest award of the National 
Safety Council for exceptional service to 
safety. Look’s safety coverage in 1950 
included articles dealing with such sub- 
jects as safety on the highways, safety 
in the home, safety in schools, safety in 
sports and safeguards for mental and 
physical health. 


PHOENIX - LONDON CHANGES 


General Counsel W. E. Lowther Retires; 
Geo. B. Wesley Succeeds Him; Geo. 
W. Hoefler Regional Claims Head 


H. Lloyd Jones, U. S. general at- 
torney, announces the retirement at his 
own request of W. E. Lowther, general 
counsel of Phoenix-London Group. He 


will, however, continue as a director for 
the Phoenix Indemnity, Columbia and 
Imperial. 


Mr. Lowther was attorney and direct- 
ed the adjustment division for the credit 
insurance department of the London 
Guarantee & Accident from 1912 to 1924; 
in 1924 he was appointed general at- 
torney for the London and in 1935 gen- 
eral counsel for the Phoenix-London 
Group. He has served on the law com- 
mittees of the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty Underwriters, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, act- 
ing as law committee chairman of the 
latter organization for a period of two 
years. 

Mr. Jones also announces the follow- 
ing appointments: 


George B. Wesley to the position of 
p 


general counsel. Mr. Wesley has pre- 
viously been general superintendent of 


claims and will continue to exercise over- 
all supervision of losses in addition to 
his new duties. 

George W. Hoefler to the position of 
regional supervisor of claims. Mr. 
Hoefler will have charge of casualty and 
automobile physical damage losses other 
than those under the jurisdiction of the 
branch offices in Boston, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 


EXECUTES CONTRACT BOND 

Lease & Leighland of Seattle, Wash., 
have been awarded a contract by the 
U.S. Engineers at a price of $3,840,786 
for the construction of barracks and 
mess facilities at the Larsen Air Force 
3ase, Moses Lake, Wash. Travelers In- 
demnity Co. will execute the bonds on 
the work. 





Mutual of Omaha Has a PLAN 
for Everybody... 


Sickness & Accident Insurance 

Income Replacement 
Insurance” that provides 
a monthly income 
should sickness or 
accident take a per- 
son off the job. 






. that helps pay 
for a hospital room 
and other hospital 
Services. 








Accident Insurance 
. . that pays monthly 
benefits should a person 
be injured in an 
accident; or a lum 
sum in case of acci- 
dental death. 


Surgical Expense Insurance 


. that helps pay 
for costly opera- 
tions. 

Combination Insurance 
. that provides several or all of 
the benefits included in the above 
mentioned plans. 





The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World 


It’s amazing how many and 
varied are the needs for 
accident and health coverage. 
Every person, every family, 

seems to need an individualized 
plan. But it’s remarkable, too, 
how many “tailored-to-fit” plans 
can be made with the numerous 
“modernized” policies written 

by Mutual of Omaha. Proof that 
this association has accurately 
interpreted the needs of the 
people, is shown in the more than 
2,250,000 policyowners who today 
look to Mutual of Omaha for their 


protection. 















Virginia Auto Rates 
Refigured by Bureaus 


RESULTS IN FURTHER DROP 





Final Rate Changes Mean Reduction of 
$1.50 in Premium Bill for Bodily 
Injury and Property Damage 





Virginia automobile owners will save 
some $100,000 in insurance rates as a 
result of the refiguring of rates that are 
to go into effect on August 1. 

The Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission says that the refiguring, made 
by insurance bureaus in New York 
City, resulted in an additional drop of 
one dollar in the rates for bodily injury 
insurance, both for private automobiles 
for personal use and private passenger 
cars used for business, in Richmond, the 
Newport News area, Lynchburg, Roan- 
oke and Petersburg. 

Some 100,000 automobiles in those 
categories operate in the territories cov- 
ered in the new adjustment. 

For Richmond owners, the new man- 
ual lists a Class A rate of $21 for bodily 
injury insurance. The old rate was $23, 
and the first figuring of the new rate 
was $22. 

Property Damage Rates Unchanged 

For Class B cars—those used for busi- 
ness—the new manual lists $26, as com- 

pared with an old Se of $29 and a 
Seek figuring of $27. No change was 
made in property damage rates as a re- 
sult of the refiguring. They still will go 
up 50 cents to $13 for Class A and $16 
for Class B. 

For owners of Class A cars in Rich- 
mond—and 86.5% of the vehicles in the 
area are Class A—the final rate changes 
will mean a reduction of $1.50 for this 
combination premium bill for bodily in- 
jury and property damage insurance in 
policies written after the first of next 
month. 

Other changes may come from a hear- 
ing next month on rates on fire and 
theft insurance for automobile owners. 

The rate changes first were author- 
ized by the State Corporation Commis- 
sion last month. The Commission ap- 
proved a filing of the insurance com- 
panies that specified a _ percentage 
change by territory and class of auto- 
mobiles covered. 

Decrease of 8.1% 

For Richmond, that change was to be 
a decrease of 8.1% in bodily injury 
rates. When the proof sheets of the 
new manual of rates came in it was 
discovered that the new rates in Rich- 
mond actually amounted to a reduction 
of about half the amount authorized by 
the Commission. 

The insurance division of the Commis- 
sion ordered the bureaus to refigure the 
rates, using the specified formula set 
forth in the companies’ petition to the 
Commission. The rates just announced 
are the result of that refiguring. 

Some 50,000 private passenger cars 
are registered in the Richmond area 
and another 50,000 in the other areas 
covered by the refigured rates, the 
Commission said. 


Katherine R. Beha Weds 


Katherine Rita Beha, daughter of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. James A. Beha, was 
married July 14 to David Staunton Mc- 
Mahon at the Holy Trinity Church at 
South Orange, N. J. The bride was given 
in marriage by her brother, James |] 
Beha, New York attorney. Her father 
was Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York and then general manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers. Both bride and groom are law- 
yers. She is editor of “The Brief Case,” 
publication of the National Legal Aid 
Society. 


MOVES COLUMBUS OFFICE 

The Ohio Farmers office in Columbus, 
which for a long time has been in the 
Buckeye Building, is moving to new 
quarters in the University Club Building 
at 40 South Third Street. This office 
supervises field work and claims in the 
Columbus and southeastern Ohio area. 
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ZEtna Home Office Sales Course 
maps the way to pay dirt 


Following the short road to increased production, Atna 
agents who attend this Course learn how to analyze risks 
and coverages, approach important prospects, and control 
sales interviews. Graduates report that the Course gives 
new confidence, skill and knowledge — advances success 
by from three to five years. 
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fEtna’s Plandex 
helps prospectors strike it rich 





By streamlining the work of making professi y 
of individual insurance programs — by providing clients 
with an attractive visible record of their personal insur- 
ance programs and also a handy policy container—Atna’s 
Plandex has proved its value both in developing personal 
accounts and in making present business more secure. 











in A;tna Sales Aids 
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#tna’s Customer Development Plan 
uncovers gold in your own back yard 


Often, an agent’s best prospects lie buried in his own 
files. The Atna Cust Devel t Plan brings these 
rich veins of ore to the surface — uncovers good prospects 
for additional lines — shows where the greatest effort 
should be expended. By helping to organize an agent's 
time, it makes each hour more profitable. 
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Etna Loss Prevention Service 
opens new territory for development 


By using Atna’s Loss Prevention aids — including sound 
motion pictures, driver-testing devices, action displays, 
folders and other material —as part of a continuing public 
relations program — Atna agents build valuable good will 
among an ever-widening circle in their own communities, 
including business and civic leaders. 
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The Ztna Plan 
helps locate the richest lodes 


Pioneer system of risk and insurance analysis, the Atna 
Plan provides a professional method of determining the 
exact insurance and bonding requirements of prospects 
— simplifies the handling of complex risks — helps agents 
develop the business of “single-policy” clients into entire 
accounts with substantial increases in premium volume. 
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AETNA CasuaLtTy AND Surety Company 


The “tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 
tna Life Insurance Company 
Aitna Casualty and Surety Company 
Hartford 15 





FIRE AND MARINE 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Connecticut 
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AGENCY 
BUILDING 


iS OUR BUSINESS 







































What's missing here? 


What’s needed here is for someone to 
get behind the lawn mower and push! 


The best lawn mower money can buy 
won’t cut grass by itself. And the best ad- 
vertising and promotional campaign can’t 
be fully effective unless it is used as a 
selling tadk™,. 

Today, North America’s advertising 
program is telling the Agent’s story to the 
millions of readers of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Look and Better Homes 
and Gardens. It reminds them that the 
North America Agent’s expert counsel can 
protect them from loss... that he is the 
man who can give them insurance that is 
carefully tailored to their needs. 


The volume-minded Agent won’t let 
grass grow under his feet. He’ll follow up 
the sales opportunities being created by 
North America’s advertising and promo- 
tional support... and profit. 





Insurance Company of North America, 
tounded 1792 in Independence Hall, is the oldest 
American stock fire and marine insurance com- 
pany. It heads the “North America” Companies 
which meet the public demand for practically all 
types of Fire, Marine and Casualty insurance; 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Sold only through 
Agents or Brokers. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, 1600 ARCH STREET 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© 


Insurance Company of North America 





Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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